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Pretty 18-year-old Mary Kline and her companion 


Jack Mahlan were brutally slain by a rapist maniac. 


THE PSYCHOPATHIC 


By BART RIORDAN 


F HISTORY repeats itself, which 
seems likely, more than 20,000 
sex crimes, many of them climaxing 
in murder and rape, will blacken 
police blotters in this country this 
year. 

Victims will range from small 
children to elderly women. They 
will hail from farms, whistle stops, 
the campus, factory towns and big 
cities. 

The names in the terrifying tally 
may include those of your neigh- 
bors, their children or your own, 
for no one, under existing laws, is 
quite beyond the bestial reach of 
the monstrous psychopathic sex 
maniac. 

In 1947, roughly 25,000 sex of- 
fenses were reported, nearly 6,000 
of them rape cases. There is every 
reason to believe that last. year’s 
totals, not yet available, are just 
as frightfully great in number. 

Yet these figures do not give the 
true measure of the unholy, ravish- 
ing menace stalking the country- 
Side. Some authorities insist that 
if the number of unreported sexual 
attacks were to become known the 
nation would be rocked with hor- 
ror and wrathful indignation. 
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It is the belief of many psychi- 
atrists that this hellish despoilment 
will continue unabated until dras- 
tic changes are made in the laws 
relating to psychopathic sex of- 
fenders. 


Roaming the streets of our cities 


and towns today are untold thou- 


sands of lust-burdened aberrants 
who sooner or later will give way 


Juanita Wendel, 13-year-old baby 


sitter was horribly slain by a sex 
degenerate in St. Paul, Minnesota. 


to their depraved urges and leave 
horror and possibly death in their 
wake. 

A ubiquitous fifth column of un- 
speakable infamy, they move about 
unmolested in normal society wait- 
ing for the moment when they may 
strike. Though the enormity of their 
threat to those about them is 
known to science, little can be done 
under present laws to seek them 
out and confine them before they 
commit their heinous crimes. 

Arrested on occasion for sexual 
offenses, they are in time turned 
loose, free again to pounce and 


claw and ravage until, finally, in © 


a saturnalia of passion, they kill. 
Though communities throughout 
the country are striving to halt 
the menace only the District of 
Columbia and the states of Mass- 
achusetts and New Hampshire have 
\taken definite legal steps to control 
sex offenders. 


RAMATIZING the rather awe- 
some spread of the menace 
was the death in recent weeks of 
Ruth Farnsworth, 27, a _ civilian 
worker on the American island of 
Guam. 
Apparently abducted in a jeep af- 
ter she had quit work at a jade 
shop, where she was a part-time 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Pretty Carole Lee Kensinger, who 


met a lingering, terrible death at 
the hands of a vicious lust monster. 


Sex offenses are on 
the increase. ... The 
horror of sex crimes 
is a national shame. 


An amazing expose. 


Posed by Professional Model 
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By MARSHALL HALL 
as told to THORP McCLUSKY 


T IS MY DUBIOUS distinction to be one of the few 

infidels who have penetrated the innermost cham- 
bers of an upper-class Mohammedan harem and lived 
to tell the story. 

Phony tales to the contrary, it is probably easier for 
a woman to enter the sacred precincts of the Yale Club 
in New York than for a non-believer to visit a harem. 
Except in extreme exigency, no true, self-respecting 
Moslem would invite a hated dog of a Christian into 
the sanctity of his wives’ living quarters. Nor would he 
invite a fellow-Moslem, save perhaps as a extraordina- 
ry demonstration of affection and trust, or to show 
wealth, create envy, or strengthen his bargaining pow- 
er in some delicate and complex business deal. Fraudu- 
lent entry, of course, violates one of the most rigid 
commandments of the Koran, and is punishable by 
death—on the spot. 

I knew all this that summer morning, shortly be- 
fore the war, when our ship steamed into the harbor 
of Algiers and dropped anchor. Yet I was determined 
to bribe, cajole, or pull whatever strings might be 
necessary to get inside an authentic harem. Not to 
ravish my eyes on the beauty of the prisoned wives; 
I had no illusions on that score. I wanted to witness 
the strange and distinctive danses des femmes 
d’harem, that are performed nude, solely for the en- 
tertainment and pleasure of the lord and master. 
They might provide, I thought, an invaluable key 
to what we Occidentals too often consider the in- 
scrutable Oriental mind. My life work has been danc- 
ing—teaching dancing, performing, directing and 
managing troupes and spectacles—and over the years 
it has taken me to most of the civilized and many of 
the primitive areas of the earth. If I could but view 
the dances of the harem, performed by the wives 
themselves, I would fill in another important segment 
of the overall picture of what dancing means in the 
lives and societies of the world’s multitudinous peoples. 


OR THIS PROJECT, any faked show staged for the 


sitillatlon’ Of tourlaty Wold be Words GRE GE \. = a Nn cS ) : 5 Marshall Hall, World Traveler and Creator of the Role 
It had to be the real thing, and the only way to - . = = | gis ae — 

achieve. it, I knew, would be by intrigue combined cS a | 
with large quantities of luck. Making the problem still . . i ie ‘ : 

more difficult were the facts that I was accompanied a ae . oe | ae : House, Risked His Life To See Authentic Harem Dances 
on this particular cruise by my teen-age sister and : Sa oe : , . Se a 

her chaperone, and, in addition, 17 sub-debutante a See as, ae | : 
misses from Miss Phelps’ haughtily conservative fin- 
ishing school in Connecticut, with their chaperone! I 
had promised the lantern-jawed guardian of the gig- 


of Prince Guidon tn Le Cog d@Or at the Metropolitan Opera 


gling young ladies that I would show her charges the Me cy ue a the patterns moved in writhing, apheanine circles, 
sights ashore, and I had also promised my sister that Se flowing up to the shoulders, back, and arms. 
I would entertain the whole group at dinner that be | | 
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Marshall -Hall demonstrates posture training to 
pupil Alma Davies in his Carnegie Hall studio. 


evening at the famous Oasis Restaurant, since it was 
her birthday. Thus I was handicapped by 18 charming, 
adolescent, and completely helpless girls, plus two 
spinsters—a mere 20 females in all! Finally, the ship 
was scheduled to sail at midnight, allowing only 15 
hours ashore. a 

On the quai, surrounded by my eagerly babbling 
bevy, I engaged an Arab chauffeur, choosing him from 
among the throng because he spoke understandable 
French, had a. pleasant and alert face, and wore a 
fairly neat blue suit. He was around 30 years old, and 
his name turned out to be Ali—as common a label in 
Mohammedan lands as George or William in English- 
speaking countries. His automobile was an ancient, 
clanking, but sturdy Chevrolet, and he quickly round- 
ed up three other drivers and cars. We all piled in 
and started off—I riding with Ali in order to be able 


to give him directions and also so that I might sound 


him out on the subject of getting me into a harem. 
During the morning we did the usual things—visited 


the bazaars, fought off hordes of beggars crying “Bak- 


sheesh” and ‘“‘sou-penny,” inspected the Mohammedan 


‘cemetery and one of the principal mosques. At the 


mosque there was a brief, unpleasant incident that 
reminded me forcibly that we were unwelcome and 
hated interlopers the Arabs would have killed with 
pleasure had they dared; one of Miss Phelps’ girls, 
pushed from behind by another of her classmates, 
stepped forward onto the tremendous holy carpet. In- 
stantly the chikh or chief holy man rushed over and 
hurled her back, mouthing imprecations the mildest of 
which was “daughter of a dog.” 

After a hurried conference outside the mosque in 
which Miss Sutton, custodian of the finishing-school 
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‘ican.cigarette, if you please . 


Mr. Hall indicates principle of relaxation 
through "'bodycraft" to Miss Davies. 


girls, made all the decisions, we drove out into the 
foothills of the Atlas Mountains. This was my first 
opportunity for any prolonged conversation with Ali, 
and I went to work on him: “Ali, I am interested in 


the theatre and particularly in dancing. I desire to 


witness the dancing in the harem.” : 

He recoiled as though I had asked him to murder his 
father. “M’sieu,” he said instantly, “it is impossible’— 
and went on to detail the reasons, which I already 
knew. I didn’t press him further for the moment, but 


drew out an American cigarette—a Lucky Strike— _ 


which I lit and puffed with great pleasure. He looked 
at the cigarette with trembling eagerness. “An Amer- 
..’ he said timidly, “they 
are almost impossible to obtain, so costly ...” I gave 
him one, and he smoked it hungrily, right down to 
his lips, then carefully snubbed the butt and stowed 
it away in a pocket. 


LITTLE LATER I said again, carelessly, “About 
getting me into a harem. I’ll give you 100 francs.” 
And again I handed him a cigarette. 
But he only repeated quickly, if reluctantly, “M’sieu, 
it is impossible.” I knew enough to drop the subject 


for the time being, but I was secretly pleased when, a _ 


little later, he timidly cadged another cigarette. 

We lunched at the renowned restaurant at the 
Ruisseau de Singes or Brook of Monkeys. As we ate 
omelettes of whipped eggs, big as puffballs and light 
as feathers, we enjoyed the bizarre spectacle of the 


_three-foot-tall monkeys that scampered down from | 
the rocky heights, stole food out of our plates, and 


then ran like the very devil. On the drive back to 
Algiers we had another spine-tingling experience; 


SRR TAE EME ITE TSU ID A I NE OE oN 


Mr. Hall believes that correct balance aids 


beauty, Standing on hands is Rosina Marsh. 


whether something someone had said at luncheon had 
offended the Arabs or not I don’t know, but half a 
dozen Riff tribesmen followed our cars for several 
miles, apparently shooting at our vehicles. Our chauf- 
feurs put on all the speed they could, and none of 
the shots did any damage. It may be that the Riffs 
were merely politely hurrying us away from a section 
of road where gangs of Arab women were working at 
highway. construction. , : 

This time I tried another approach on Ali. “My sis- 
ter has a carton of Lucky Strikes in her bag,” I said 
pointedly. “I observe that you are more interested in 
American cigarettes than in money; if you will get me 
into a harem I will give you those cigarettes, in addi- 
tion to the 100 francs.” | : : : 

His eyes rounded at the offer, but again he said, “It 
is impossible, M’sieu.” Struck by a sudden thought, he 
added, “But if M’siew wishes to see dancing, I can 
take him to the House of the Beautiful Fatmah.” 

“What, Ali, is the House of the Beautiful Fatmah?” 

He seemed to hesitate, then he explained, “It is a 
house of dancing girls. It is like a music hall. Mag- 
nificent, M’sieu.” 

This was not at all what I wanted to see, and I point- 
ed it out explicitly. “I will go with you to the House 
of the Beautiful Fatmah, Ali, but I am not particular- 


ly interested in these phony public exhibitions. No 


harem, no cigarettes.” 

He looked crestfallen, and throughout the afternoon, 
as I cunningly plied him with cigarettes, I could al- 
most hear the wheels in his brain grinding. 

The birthday dinner went off as planned. Suddenly, 
through the feminine giggles and exclamations as my 
sister blew out the candles, plunging the second-floor 


As in the harem dances, foot 
exercises improve coordination. 


dining-room into semi-darkness, I heard a sibilant 


° “Psst, M’sieu!” It was Ali, crouched behind a pillar 


near the head of the stairs, where, as a guide and 
chauffeur, he had no right to be. 

I slipped away quietly and went over to him. 
“M’sieu!” he babbled excitedly, “while you have been 
wining and dining I have been in the Casbah, listen- 
ing to the gossip. And in the bazaars I learned by 
chance that Fahmy el Khoum, the wealthy merchant 
prince, has gone with his camel caravan to Biskra, 
and will be absent two weeks.” 

“So?” I said, pretending indifference. 

“M’sieu, it is perhaps the opportunity you have been 
seeking. It so happens that, as a little boy, playing on 
the streets of the Casbah, my happiest playmate was 
a little girl, Sulima. She is today the premiere femme 


(head wife) of that merchant prince, Fahmy el 


Khoum.” | | 

“So?” I said again. “And do you think, Ali, that 
Sulima will admit us to the harem in the absence of 
her husband?” | : 
He spread his hands in that expressive “Don’t 
know” gesture that is universal. “I do not know, M’sieu. 
But it is the best that I can suggest.” Then he added, 
with gloomy foreboding, “It is a dangerous risk, M’sieu, 
and I can promise nothing.” _. 

“Very well, Ali,” I decided. ‘We shall try.” 

I returned to the birthday party, and immediately 
ran into complications that, under other circum- 
stances, would have provided comic-opera material. 
For the formidable old spinster from Miss Phelps’ . 
school, hell-bent for culture and “broadening” experi- 
ence, insisted that the entire 20 females accompany 
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Four ex-GI’s hell bent for high-country dare 


death to cross the Continental Divide . . 


CROSSING THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


i WAS bitter cold in Colorado one morning last 
March, when four young skiers set out to defy all 
laws of man and nature by crossing the Continental 
Divide at a place where no man had dared to make 
a winter crossing before. 

It was four o’clock in the morning when they left 
the little mining town of Crested Butte, and the stars 
were so Close you could have reached up and knocked 
the frost off them with a ski pole. . 

The mercury had frozen at 40 degrees below, and 
there was nothing awake in that frigid world but the 
four ex-G.I.s, hell-bent for the high country. Crosby 
opened his*«mouth and let out a mighty yodel. It hit 
the frozen air like a thunder clap, and broke into 
hard little echoes against the mountains. 

“Just to let ’em know we're leaving,” he laughed. 

Then they were off! 

They were all in high spirits, like boys let out of 
school. And that, precisely, was what three of them 
were, for it was spring vacation at Western State 
College, and the jaunt was a part of the week’s cele- 
bration. 

They planned to ski across the arctic wilderness from 
Crested Butte to Aspen, the famous ski resort—up 
over the backbone of the Continental Divide, and 
down. through the No Man’s Land of Montezuma 
Basin, a distance of twenty-five miles, airline. They’d 
make it in a couple of days, if they had good luck. 
If they didn’t—Well, it wouldn’t matter, then. 

For provisions they were taking only five sand- 
wiches, a handful of raisins, and a couple of candy 
bars apiece. That ought to see them through. They 
couldn’t be burdened with a lot of grub. In that rug- 
ged country, they’d need every ounce of energy they 
possessed just to get them across, without any extra 


load. A camera was the only luxury they allowed 


themselves. They even limited their bedrolls to just 


Castle Peak (elevation 14,259 ft.) and the sheer rocky face 
of the Continental Divide presented a formidable barrier. 
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By MAX BOGUE 


half a sleeping bag apiece. That, with pine boughs, 
should make beds for one night. 


| Pysee A WHILE the going was easy. They. left the. 


main highway and headed straight for the Divide, 
out over the flat, star-lit fields of snow. They fol- 
lowed an old road for several miles, and that helped, 
because the high banks of snow on both sides cut 
the cruel wind that was ripping down across the flats. 
Crosby Perry-Smith, champion skier' and captain of 


Western State’s ski team, was in the lead and break- 


ing trail. As usual, his exuberance was bursting its 
seams in a dozen places, and his clowning kept the 
party in gay spirits. 

“Ah, this is the life!” he crowed gleefully. “No 
books—no women—no civilization!” 

Only Glenn Songer felt a little guilty about the “no 
women” part of it. Ever since he’d come back from 


the navy, he’d been married to the neatest little pack- | 


age in town. And she’d been a good sport about this 
trip, too. But what the heck! He’d be back in a few 
days. 


Joe Wodjenski breathed deep of the frosted air. 


This was Adventure, with a capital A. This was his 
first year in Colorado, so different from the low smooth 
hills of Connecticut. He looked up at the sharp rag- 
ged range of mountains glittering in the star-light. 
And this was his first big ski trip, for he had only 
just learned to ski this winter. This was IT! He must- 
n’t let the others know how deeply thrilled he really 
was! | : 


Bringing up the rear was Spud Battiste, a junior at 


Western State, a native of Crested Butte, and by far 


the most experienced mountaineer of the party. He 
had traveled this area summer and winter, “huntin’ 
ore” with an old prospector, hunting and fishing with 
his Dad, and skiing with the young folks in the winter. 
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The dangerous slide area which almost spelled disaster 
can be seen as a slightly whiter patch near the sky-line. 
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ing a bitter wind. Dawn had dyed 


frosting like a huge bride’s cake. 


| ter suddenly ceased. He was pale, 


ed quickly. “You sick?” 


He knew just where they were go- 
ing, and how to get. there—he 
thought! Pee 

He was trailing now, saving his 
strength until they hit the rough 
country, letting the others break 
trail. Then, when they needed a 
guide, he would take the lead, and 
take them across the top. 


IX O’CLOCK found them climb- 
ing the first foothills, and fight- 


the world a warm, glowing pink, 
deceitfully beautiful. Layer after 
layer of soft pink hills rolled back 
to the Rockies, decked in glittering 


One after another, the boys stop- 
ped, dazzled. Each drew in a long 
slow breath of wonder. They just 
stood and looked; and no one made 
any wise cracks. | 

At eight o’clock, with a bright 
sun cutting a little of the sting of 
the wind, they stopped for a sand- 
wich. Five sandwiches apiece. That 
meant one now, one at noon, one 
tonight, and two for tomorrow. 
They’d better reach Aspen before 
supper tomorrow night! 

The others had their sandwiches 
half eaten before Spud caught up 
with them. He had been lagging 
farther and farther behind for the 


past hour. | 

“What's the matter, Spud?” 
Glenn called. “Got lead in your 
pants?” 


“Say, Sweetheart,” Joe shouted, 
laughing, “you don’t need to be 
that careful of yourself! You're not 
that delicate!” : 

When he came closer, their ban- 


and his face wore a queer strained 
look. | 3 
“What’s the matter?” Crosby ask- 


Spud laughed, but it sounded 
empty. | | 

“I think I have a frozen foot.” 

“Frozen foot!” 

The words were enough to strike 
terror to even the stoutest moun- 
taineer. That’s serious btisiness. 

Quickly they had him down and his skis off. Sure 


enough, his ski boot had split across the instep, letting 


the sub-zero snow sift in until his foot was frozen as 
hard as an ice-cube. ~ 

Immediately the others decided to make a toboggan 
of Spud’s skis and take him back to the Buttes, to a 


doctor. 


“Hell’s bells! I don’t need a doctor,” Spud protested. 
“I’m not going to spoil the trip for the rest of you 
guys. You go on up this canyon and break trail for a 
way, while I rub this foot and get it limbered up a 
little. Then I'll catch up with you.” 

“Nuts to you, my friend,” Joe said. “Leave you here 
alone in the wilderness, thirty-five below zero, wind 
coming round the mountain like a bat out of Hell, 
and you with a frozen foot! What do you take us for, 
jelly beans of the first water?” 


Crosby Perry-Smith, one of the nation’s ace collegiate 
skiers, displays some of his devil-may-care technique. 


Already Crosby was rubbing the dead white foot 
vigorously. | | 

“You two go ahead and break trail,’ he suggested, 
“while I get the frost out of this. Then we'll both 
catch up.” : 

“That’s an idea,” Spud grinned, and lay back on 
the snow, shutting the sun out of his eyes with his 
arms. ‘“I’ll lie here and rest while Crosby pats my itsie 
bitsie tootsie, and you fellows do all the hard work. 
I like this.” : 

Suddenly he grew serious. 

‘Remember, guys, keep your bearings by Mt. Tio- 
calli. Keep headed straight for it, and don’t let it get 
out of your sight. It’s easy to take a wrong turn up 
here.” | | 

For two hours Crosby worked, shedding blood, sweat, 

(Continued on page 54) 


Raymond |. Smith, ee beandar 
of Harold's Club in Reno, Nev. 


UT Reno way the gals are going 

‘to school in vast numbers, but 

‘taint the three “Rs” that .they’re 

cramming into their pretty heads 
—it’s the technique of gambling. 
Raymond Smith’s gambling 
school for women was started back 


in 1937 because two elderly ladies 


who dropped into Harold’s Club one 
morning refused to stay. “Why, I’m 
never coming here again; there’s 
not a woman in the place. Always 
makes me feel so foolish, and so 


. : 
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THE MOST UNIQUE GIRLS 
SCHOOL IN THE WORLD 


‘Reno is known for its diverce mill but 


stranger still is a school which teaches 


girls complete technique of gambling . . . 


By PEARL P. PUCKETT 


out of place, although I do love to 
gamble,” one aired as she passed 
Raymond at the door. 

A few minutes later Raymond 
Smith rushed out and hired a num- 
ber of girls for the dealer’s slot at 
the blackjack table with the result 
that the house was taken by card 
sharks for a fancy financial trim- 
ming. But Reno had long ago learn- 
ed to regard the Smiths as the 
gamest guys in the gambling pro- 
fession. Back in 1935 Ray Smith, a 
veteran carnival hustler, breezed 
into Reno and opened a small local 
gambling place known as “Harold’s 
Club.” He was greeted with raucous 


Se 


Harold's club, in Reno, goes in for girl dealers in a big way. It takes six months of schooling to train a girl. 


hilarity and the town’s Big Wigs 
started calling him “A 10-Second 
man.” Some went so far as to pre- 
dict that he wouldn’t last the full 
10 seconds as his total assets con- 
sisted of $500, two rented slot ma- 
chines and a penny roulette ma- 
chine. Furthermore, Smith knew 
absolutely nothing about gambling 
percentages or about the gambling 
Sharks who were waiting for him. 
‘But in spite of all the obstacles 
that..confronted him, Harold’s Club 
prospered immensely and he offered 
to sell out for $2500 cash, but Reno 
was still skeptical of a guy who 


4 


could start a gambling business on - 
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Lose 


a@ peanut sized bankroll. 


The plucky Smiths had lost, so 


they calculated, close to $250,000 to 
Sharks in the past and 
mighty fancy education outta’ it,” 
and certainly didn’t intend to let 
_the financial shellacking caused by 
‘the girls taking over the dealer’s 


“sot a 


slot mess up their plans for keeping 
girls in the club. Instead, Raymond 
Smith rented a good sized office, 
hired the best dealer he could ob-. 
tain, then put an ad in the Reno 
paper for girls to attend his gam- 
bling school, specifying that no men 


- need apply. 


Today, the original ad still runs 
and the school is always packed to 


capacity with students from all over 


the U.S.A., with California and Tex- 


aS predominating. The student- 


body is composed of ex-teachers, 
college graduates, gals from. the 


Gloria Warn dealing craps: Gloria is an 


New York social register, secretar- 
ies, telephone operators, welders, 
sales-clerks, show girls, and girls 
from the farm and ranch as well as 
a few housewives. The only pre- 
requisite is that the girls must have 
a flare for figures and a good per- 
sonality and a keen sense of sales- 
manship. In addition to the in- 
structions and lessons in gambling, 
each student must master a five 
page pamphlet on the “Do’s” and 
“Don’ts” of house procedure. 

After going to school two weeks 
the girls are turned over to the 
club to “deal” under the supervi- 
sion of a floor boss, Miss Jessie 
Howard, who is an efficiency expert 
and teacher. Under her gentle guid- 
ance the girl’s become experts at 
roulette, “21” and craps and keep 
abreast of the shark’s new angles 
for fleecing gambling clubs. 


* aes: res 


"old timer’ at the club. A quick mind and knowledge of percentages is needed. 


WHE Club is open the clock 

around; because the graveyard 
shift is less crowded, the beginners 
are started on this shift. When the 
school first opened the students re- 
ceived their training away from: the 
club which proved to be an error. 
“The students were bearcats in 
the school room, but when we final- 
ly brought them down to work in 
the club, they were scared to death, 
so we started them right off in the 
club and found it to work much 


- better,” explained Raymond Smith... 


The hardest things for the girls to 
learn are the payoffs and odds. Then 
too, the sight of ten thousand dol-. 
lars stacked before them gives them 
stage fright. Smith estimates that 
it costs six hundred dollars in out- 
right losses to card sharks to make 
a capable dealer out of a girl, but 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Camp Goodland in Hackettstown, New Jersey, is one of the many Nudist Camps 


in the United States. These camps are legal under the statutes of many localities. 


a doctrine of life in the nude, commonly known 
as Nudism, is said to have been first proclaimed 
by the ancient Babylonians, Assyrians and Greeks. 
Hippocrates and Herodotus are named among the first 
advocates of sun-bathing. At the time of the Caesars 
many private homes contained solariums used for 
sunning in the nude. | | 

The modern trend of Nudism first started in Ger- 
many after the first World War. Nacktkultur (the art 
of nakedness) sprung up in Germany primarily due 
to post-war economic conditions and secondly because 
the Nazi doctrines proclaimed the theory of a super 
race and advocated a return to nature for health 
and recreation. The basic philosophy and principles 
may be simply defined as: “Health through air, water 
and sunlight; life in accordance with the. natural 
laws.” 

Nudism first appeared in the United States in about 
1930. It was in this year that eight countries held an 
Iternational Nudist Congress at Frankfort. This was 
the first of its kind. The Daukhobor colony attempted 


16 


to introduce Nudism to Canada in 1929, but the at- 
tempt was suppressed by judicial action. The -Dauk- 
hobors made sensational headlines when, as a protest, 
they publicly disrobed in court. 

Since the recent revival of Nudism. its practice has 
been almost universally opposed by every American 
church and civic body. Most Nudist camps are pri- 
vately owned and are run for private profit. However, 
since the last World War there has been a large de- 
cline in the U. S. Nudist movement. This may be due 
largely to the fact that the majority of Nudists were 
German immigrants, who either returned to their 
Fatherland at the outset of the war, or who have 
become Americanized. George Bernard Shaw, the em- 
inent Irish wit and man of letters, when commenting 
about Nudism remarked, “Well, anyway it’s good for 
the grass!” Just what the great Irish playwright meant 
by this profound statement, we do not know. However, 
so long as most nudist camps are run on a personal 
profit basis they cannot have any claim to high ideal- 
istic and ethical motives. 


Nudists at Camp Goodland in New Jersey pick flowers. 
a . ee a OMe oe DY 


‘udist camps still flourish in many 


states. This strange movement is not 


new to history. However, nudism in 


rere 


At night most nudists are just plain ordinary people. The scene 
above was taken during a Saturday night dance at Camp Goodland. 
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SYCHOLOGISTS tell us that 


the relative degree of interest 
we have in a particular subject is 
roughly measured by the number of 
names we have for it. By this test, 
use of alcoholic beverages is well up 
at the top of the list. 

There are 155 synonyms for 
drunkenness in American and Brit- 
ish slang. Only money and sex 
have made richer contributions to 
our language. 

But popular fallacies about’ 
drinking probably outnumber those 
on any other subject, including» 
money and sex. It is only in the 
last thirty or forty years that com- 
petent men have seriously under- 
taken the task of determining pre- 
cisely how alcohol acts on body and 
mind, what it has done to or for 
the race. 


Up to now, the blue-noses and. 
reformers have had all the best of». 


it. For every printed page of ob- 


jective and scientific analysis there ° 
are at least a hundred which are. 


little more than a record of moral 
preconceptions, prejudice and just 


plain nonsense, Even most of the 
current literature labelled “scien- 4 


tific” is not through with moralistic@ 
purpose, and for that reason is % 


largely without value to the indl- # a 


vidual who would know the facts, | 
good or bad. 

But there is available today a 
respectable body of scientific in- 


formation, and for the most part it gags 
runs counter to accepted beliefs, as ~~ agggg 
to the physical effects of pod wigencs s a 


in alcohol. 


Without trying to exhaust the’ ie 


list, here are some of the more 
common falacies: 

That alcohol is a stimulant; 

That it is an aphrodisiac, or stim- 
ulates sexual desire; 

That it is habit forming: 3 
: That it is a principal cause of 
—erime; 

That prolonged and excessive use 
ruins the digestion, damages the 
heart, kidneys, liver, brain; : 

That it causes high blood pres- 
aa ulcers, hardening of the arter- 
es; 


That drinking is a disease; 
20 | | 


sp 
a 


YOU DONT HAVE TO HAVE 


oe 


; rs “that alcohol has medical value 

‘ 7 - 4 treating colds, snake bite, shock 

a See nd fatigue; 

5 oo " tT rhat it.causes mental and moral 
egeneration; 


‘That it is the direct cause of 

ae Alirium tremens (d.t.’s and an as- 

\ r . “Brtment of even more serious 
ne jervous and mental disorders) ; 

That aged liquors are less harm- 

: 1 than the “green” varieties; 

j That it is treacherous to mix 


’ Beige ip tenn wie PY ent gh 


' That it results in inferior babies; | 


HAT ISN’T the full list of com-— 


plaints against John Barleycorn. 
He has been tried on all of these 
and many more. The fact that he 


is still a free man is a strong in- 


dication that many of the charges 
have been found libelous. 

While scientific information with 
respect to some of the above is too 
meager to be conclusive in all re- 
spects, a preponderance of evidence 
indicates that all are fallacioas. 

By now, most educated men and 
women know that alcohol is a nar- 


cotic or sedative, in the medical 
sense. That need not disturb you 
or me when we leave the office af- 
ter a hard day’s work to line up at 
the bar to get the ““ft” of that first 
Ssnifter. So far as the sensation 
goes, but only that far, it is a stim- 
ulant. : 

But the medicos aren’t just play- 
ing tricks with words. They grant 
that the shock of a jigger of whis- 
key tossed into the gullet provides 
as much of a stimulant as a sniff 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia or 


a dash of cold water in the face. 


They will even go a little further to 
meet us half way in reconciling the 
contradiction between what you 
and I feel and the chemical and 
physiological facts. Our mental 
state, they say, plays an important 
part in what we experience from 
the first few drinks. After that it 
is all chemistry and physiology. Or 
nearly all. An element of “training” 
is grudgingly admitted. 

So be it. Yet you still say that as 
far as your own experience goes, 


you feel stimulated even after the | 


fifth or sixth drink. So do I. The 
fatigue of a hard day has passed. 
You've got a nice glow and a fresh 
interest in life—and in that blonde 
at the table over there. 

And what about those young fel- 
lows at the other end of the bar? 
They were here when we came in, 
and they’re still shouting and sing- 
ing and throwing themselves about 
and having a swell time. They don’t 
look like they had been given a. 
sedative. 

The indisputable scientific fact is 
that each of them has helped him- 
self to seven or eight portions of 
a very potent hypnotic which is 
definitely not a stimulant. 

The explanation of this seeming 
contradiction is to be found in the 
manner in which alcohol operates 


on the nervous system. It starts at 


(Continued on page a7) 
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By MORGAN HOBBS 
A Ninety-ninth Division patch 


revealed a very strange story 


rIKE WINCED. “Every day for a week now, he’s 
been hittin’ them flats where there shouldn’t be 


no flats. I don’t know much about music, but—” 


He gazed unhappily toward the dark lump hunched 
over an upright piano in the corner of the barroom. 
Only the fast movement of the black hands and the 
rhythmic nodding of the head could tell you it wasn’t 
all part of a shadow. 

“Why don’t you fire him?” asked the man on the 


next stool. ) | 
Mike shrugged, like he spueamedat would come to that, 


and moved on down the bar. He always did. 

I walked over to the piano, and said: “Hello, Jeff.” 

The lump unhunched and grinned. Without missing 
a beat he took a long draw on the Jigger of Bin he kept 
at one end of the keyboard. 

Then he went on plugging. By ear, of course; he 
couldn’t read a note. But in the year or so I’d been 


going into Mike’s I’d heard him make that piano sing. 


—usually when he was too busy playing to get refills. 
Then, other times, the rhythm was there but the 
right keys somehow missed his fingers. 

I said: “Try the Blues.” He’d never gone wrong on 
that. / 

He drained his glass, shivered a little in the draft 
and grabbed a battered old field jacket from the top 
of the piano to put over his shoulders. The checker- 


board on his Ninety-ninth Division shoulder patch — 


was almost faded off its black shield. When he plunged 
into the St. Louis Blues everyone stopped talking and 


looked over. Jeff glanced at me and then, suggestively, 


at his empty glass. 

I said: “Not till you’re through. This one’s too good. 
Why don’t you lay off while you're playing?” 

“I got misery,” he said, shrugging. But the Blues 


brought him three more. dollar bills and too much 
gin, 


HEN THERE WAS a week when he didn’t show up, 
and the customers started asking questions. 
“Sleeping one off, I guess,” ee would shrug. “It 
isn’t the first time. 
I said: “A week’s a long sleep. He could be dead.” 


“IT doubt it,” said Mike, and ee drawing beer. 
“Know where he lives?” 


22. 
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forget in a day. 


got back from the cemetery.” 


“Somewhere up in the Bronx.” be 

“Didn’t he ever say where?” 7 if ~ 

Mike slid the beer along to a customer. ‘‘You’re no} 
going after him?” : 

I said: “Do I look like a boy scout?” 3 

He threw me a funny look, rummaged in a corne} 
of the cash register, and came up with a dirty piect 
of paper. “He gave me this address once.” 7 

Mike seemed as interested in making out the scrib} 
ble as I was. : 

Somewhere up in the Bronx covered it. I had a good 
walk from the subway through dirty streets lined witk 
brokendown brownstones before I found a particularly 
crummy tenement. A fat, elderly woman answered thé 
janitor’s bell. 

“Sure I know him,” she said, after my description} | 
“Fifth floor rear. But you don’t want to see him now .: 
He’s blind drunk, and Sleeping, likely.” 

“How long’s he been blotto?” '§ 

“Maybe a week now. He won’t go to work.” § 

She put her hands on her hips and shook her heagq 
slowly. “I dunno, He let his rent bill go for weeks) 
That man always owes me money. I don’t like to throw 
him out after. what he done in the war, but at timeg 


“Wait a minute,” I said. “What did he do in th¢ 
war?” 

“Jeff, he eat a medal—a silver star, or sothethine. 
saw all about it in the paper. Wait a minute. s 


Gu DISAPPEARED and came back a couple of ming 
utes later with a worn clipping from a Bronx news4 
paper, a ten-inch story of how one infantryman held iy 
a machine gun position near Aachen and preventec 1 
advance units of the Ninety-ninth Division from being oF 
enveloped. When I’d handed it back I took out my 
billfold. “How many weeks’ rent does he owe. you?” | | 
- She thought that one was killing. When her tooth 
less grin subsided, she said: “You're too late. Jeff, he 
don’t owe me nothing now. That bartender boss of hig} 
come up three days ago and pay ime.” | 
.The next week, Jeff was back at Mike’s plugging} 
away and sipping his gin as though nothing had hap] 
pened. He was hitting the off- -keys, and Mike was look4 
ing grim—just like old times. 
Then, a couple of months later, Jeff died. And al-< 
though Uncle Sam would have given him a modest] : | 
burial, the funeral was something the Bronx wouldn’t} i 


“Sure I paid for the trimmings,” Mike adthitted. ded 
fensively. “Jeff always wanted a bang- -up job. I just 


Beneath his apron, I saw the army pants, the army 
shirt with tie tucked in where it should be tucked. 

“I see you wore your uniform, too,” I said. | 

Mike didn’t seem to hear that one. He just moved) — 
down the bar and started mopping. Behind where he’dy 
been standing, hanging on a peg, was his combat jack-§ 


€t which he’d shed when he put on his apron. The} — 2 


checkerboard on Mike’s patch was faded, too. But the & 
shield stood out fine. Be 


| TOLD MY WIFE, Alice: “Baby, I don’t like to brag 
put there ain’t an angle of the prize fight racket 
hich your old man can’t figure. That’s why I wanta 
Ike you to the Bulaski-Pinto set-to. There’s plenty 
ping on in both camps and the wise money says that 
ie fix is on.” 
‘Alice said: “I’d rather go to the movies. You prom- 
» you'll start taking me but I always end up alone 
ith a bag of popcorn. One of these nights some guy 
ay pick me up. What then?” 

was about to point out what a remote possibility 
iat was when strategy dictated I’d better let it slide. 
“J should think you’d rather see some real, red- 
looded he-men than those padded-shoulder movie 
ekups,” I snapped. “All they do is kiss and make 
e.” “we 
“There’s something better?” Alice asked doubtfully. 
“T’l] make a bargain,” I said, my fingers crossed. 
You go to the fights Friday night and I’ll work things 
ut to go to the movies with you.” 
It’s good she couldn’t read my mind because I’m an 
, wful liar at. times! 
. NYWAY, on Friday night there we were—at ring- 
A side—watching the boys swap leather like they 
eant it. 
Alice had a depressed look on her pan, as though 
he were wishing she had gone to see Vic Mature 
sculate with some cow-eyed dame, so during the in- 
prmission before the main event, I began spilling 
pme dope on the stellar attraction—to keep her in- 
prested, of course. : 
“This scrap is going to be important tonight for 
aly one guy—Pirate Pinto,” I told her knowingly. 
| “And not to this—this Bulaski person?” asked Alice, 
Puzzled. “I don’t understand.” 


1 “Because Pinto is a young guy with a future and 
@ needs to take Bulaski into camp as a knockout 
fictim or even on a tko. It’ll get him that much closer 
p a championship bout.” | | 
|“And Mr. Bulaski has given up his own aspirations 
ra go at the champion?” asked Alice, disappointed. 
uch pessisimism! He needs a psychiatrist.” 


/ “Bull Bulaski is no more than a trial horse,” I ex- 
_ Mained slowly. “He’s an older fighter who’s a danger- 
jus spoiler. What I mean is that he’s not good enough 
© be top man in his division but he’s rugged to the 
Joint that he’s spoiled many young fighters’ chances 
¥y stopping them cold on their way up.” 

| “My goodness!” exclaimed my wife indignantly, 
that’s a rather selfish attitude to take! If he can’t 
Have the championship, he doesn’t want anyone else 


™ Cc get it! I’m pulling for the horse—this Pinto fel- 


oe 
no 


oe 

| I choked on my beer, continuing bravely but shaken. 

mer | Don’t waste too much sympathy on Pinto,” I sneer- 
ja. “The talk is that the fight is fixed—that Bulaski 

Le s been paid to allow himself to be a punching bag. 

de tani to be knocked around—maybe out—by pret- 

y y,) 

“Why that sounds illegal!” cried my wife. “Some 

me should inform the police.” 

_ The boxing commission has investigated but can’t 

Ind any evidence although it smells from here to the 

vater front,” I told her sagely, 

Alice looked timorous. 


eT feel like a party to a felony,” she whispered. 
a?” : 
_I was saved the necessity of a reply by the appear- 


| oe ce of Bulaski, who was a cross between the Neander- 
hal man and King Kong. A smashed-in nose, cauli- 


1 


ie! 


aybe we ought to Slip out before the place is raid- 


If you are a fight fan, don’t 
miss this story about a guy who 


thought he was a real expert 


o 


flower ears, and a massive, hairy chest aptly suggested 
his nickname, “Bull.” 

“Look,” I laughed, “he’s walking on his heels!” 

‘How else,” asked Alice, “his hands?” 

Then Pirate Pinto sorta skipped-walked up an op- 
posite aisle like a kid going to a Sunday school picnic. 

“Say—he looks dreamy—like George Raft!’ cooed 
Alice. “Maybe this won’t be so dull after all.” 

Pinto was dark, handsome, and muscled like a 
Charles Atlas ad. Alice began primping her hair and 
checking her lipstick job. 

“He'll make a lovely champ,” she enthused. “And 
to think I knew him when!” : 

‘“He’s a crook,” I cracked out of the corner of my 
mouth like Bogart. 

“Nuts,” sneered Alice—like Bacall. “He’s being 
framed by the other mob.” 3 

From that I could see that my wife was getting in 
the proper mood for the show but fast. 

“The first three rounds the Pirate will show every- 
body what a dub the Bull is by making him miss,” I 
prophesied. “Of course, it’s all pre-arranged.” 

And that’s how it was. Bulaski advanced doggedly 
with ham-hock fists. But when this man-made may- 
hem flew through the air, Pinto danced away with 
magnificent disdain. ; 

“Now watch our hero begin to butcher the fatted 
calf,” I leered. 


ND I WAS RIGHT. The younger man started 

spearing his sacrificial offering with jolting left 
jabs and looping rights. Bulaski’s old cuts around the 
eyes began opening up like the dam that went at mid- 
night. 

The guy was getting so blind from his own blood 
that there was danger the fight would be stopped. 
But I had that figured out, too. | 

“Pinto will now attack only to the body,” I pre- 


dicted, as Alice hung breathlessly onto every word I 


uttered. | 

Which the Pirate did. He had Bulaski puffing like 
a Southern colonel on an old cheroot. Then a funny 
thing happened. Between rounds, Bull began staring at 
an ox of a man sitting three seats away from us. 

The guy was a tough looking hombre wearing the 
zootiest zoot suit I ever saw. The padded shoulders 
were out like diving boards and the lapels were wide, 
long, and as sharply pointed as butcher knives. The 
material was a mustard gabardine. 

“Who is he?” Alice asked curiously. 

“A gambler—a strong boy from the East with a wad 
of dough on Pinto, I’d say. Bulaski evidentally has 
spotted him. Watch his violent reaction.” 

The big fighter was pointing at the man while he 
whispered to his'‘manager, Whitey Klein. The latter 
took a squint at the ringsider and nodded briefly to his 
boy. Bulaski smacked his gloves together and grinned 
evilly. 

“Watch this fight carefully from now on,” I told 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Jessica Rogers does some high stepping 
during a New York nightclub show. 


Currently wowing them along N 
York’s 52nd Street is Jessica Rogers, 
dancer of the first quality and a stri 
per superb. Jessica is known as 1% 
“Wow” girl. Jessica has played in ma 


inne 


routine. Jessica is strictly a home gf 
She considers her dancing an art am 
her body a plug for good health. “THEE, 
is nothing more beautiful than a str@/, 


healthy body,” says Jessica. Unlike mf ; 


strippers who are relegated to burlest# 777 Het 


house appearances, Jessica has shopeses}} 
her art in the swankiest of New Yor: 
Bistros. She now has her eye on Holl 
wood. : 


Jessica combs her hair in her dressing 
room before her evening performance. 


HOW JOHN L. SULLIVAN WON 
THE WORLD'S HEAVYWEIGHT TITLE 


Bare Knuckles Made A Brutal Fight of it 
That FEBRUARY 7, 1882 in Mississippi City 


John L. Sullivan, as he appeared after he had | 
won the world's heavyweight championship, 


By LLEWELLYN HUGHES 


N FEBRUARY 7, 1882, John L, Sullivan won thea 3 
championship of the world from Paddy Ryan om, dr eT 
Troy, N. Y., beating him in nine rounds under thay eS: " 
brutal London Prize Ring Rules. | Te 
The battle had been prohibited several times beqaa \ae=*~ 7 
cause bare knuckle fighting in a public ring for ¢ > ee ~ . i 
purse of money was against the law. Ultimately the guage. i, 
promoters decided that New Orleans offered the safes |)» §& ¢ 
site for the fight, and from all parts of the Uniteq ge eo - = 
States ‘gentlemen of the fancy” came to the town by 
rail, steamer and carriage. ! 
Swelling the population by some 10,000, they fille¢ 
the lobbies of the big hotels, gathered in groups along 
Carondelet and Magazine Streets, in oyster bars 
saloons, gambling halls, and the famous eating placegy 
in the French Quarter. pets , 
A picturesque crowd in silk hats and frock coats™ 
gaudy New-markets, pea-jackets, handle-bar mus: 
.taches and mutton-chop whiskers: Merchants from ~ 
New York, politicians from Washington, dudes, pick: 
pockets, gamblers, and shuffling threadbare negroes 


A disturbing and boiling crowd of men with a threat y+, , ' seeechla ine We Gow. 
to established order in their very presence. , Into this plan went considerable strategy. The 


| ‘ernor of Mississippi happened to be away in New 
The New Orleans housewife wondered why all thesés ork City. By some maneuver or other the sheriff of 
strangers had suddenly appeared in the town. Helparrison County, who might yet prohibit the fight, was 
neighbor next door couldn’t tell her. It didn’t have t0«po9qwinked” to Biloxi where he would be “detained” 
do with an election. There were no placards or bans. 


; “until late in the evening. 
hers telling of a:convention. The billboards, the newGimmis settled, it Ze arranged to have special 
papers, were mute of any revealing evidence. 


trains leaving the Canal Street depot in New Orleans 

Yet everyone was conscious of- a tension in th€at 5 in the morning. Eight to nine thousand men 
town, the undercurrent of excitement. If you arrivedywould be aboard those trains. Round trip ticket and 
at the depot and walked up Canal Street you couldaqmission to the fight, ten dollars. Two dollars extra 


see it in the faces of visitor and resident alike, in théfor ringside badges to be sold on the train. Having 
brilliant eyes of carriage-driven ladies, in the feJforked out this money, the passengers were not sup- 
glances of golden-brown Creole girls. : 


| posed to ask any more questions. 
And then, almost at the last moment, Governol 7 tae 


Lowry issued a preclamation forbidding the fight any: 6 
where in Louisiana, New Orleans or outside it. If thé% hi 6s Y ; 
match took place within the limits of the Pelicafland eben, ile o> ap ated iin cg arg 
State, he warned, the law would be enforced and all, 


Small booklet he wrote, he says that it was not yet 
the principals of the proposed fight forthwith arrestedi|qawn when his train left the foot of Canal Street, ‘all 
ithe cars packed with men, not one of them knowing 


HIS WAS sorry news. Thousands of men had trav where the train might stop, aware only that they were 


eled great distances to see the battle for the world'’fon a moving battlefield. It was whispered that Ryan, 
championship. They had bet large sums on the outsthe champion, and Sullivan, the challenger, had left 
come, They were willing to pay what was asked olNew Orleans the night before. : 
them to be present at the pugilistic event. © == | The train came to a halt at Bay St.. Louis, and most 

The representatives of Ryan and Sullivan’ scoutedof the passengers thought that this was their destina- 
around and toward dusk of September 6, they camétion, for it already had been the battle ground of the 
up with the answer. The fight would definitely tak@fiasco between Coburn and Mace. Coburn was cham- 
place the following morning at a secret field som@pion of America, Mace champion of England. They 
miles removed from New Orleans, Only a few peoplthad stood in the ring for three hours and hardly a 
knew that it would be held in Mississippi City acros{blow had been struck. Nobody wanted to pay $10 to 


the state border. see a repetition of that so-called mill, so it was a 


NE OF THE. MEN who witnessed that champion- 


The rare photo shown above is of the Sullivan-Kilrain fight held at Richburg, Mississi 
day, July 8, 1889. Sullivan won after one hour and nineteen minutes of bare-knuc 


Fe on Mon- 
| 


e brawling. 


Ce oe at 


great relief when the train pulled on, station after 
station being passed. | 

About eleven o’clock the train once more stopped 
beside a small railway station. On the side of the 
ticket office was a weatherbeaten sign: 

- MISSISSIPPI CITY. 74 mls from N.O. 

Was this it? It was. 

Men by the hundreds began jumping off trains that 
arrived at the depot when no trains were scheduled to 
arrive. The first train pulled out to a siding beyond 
the little town, making way for the second train which 
disgorged more hundreds of men. After this came a 
third. train, then another, all of them crammed with 
shouting and laughing men. 

This seemingly never-ending influx of excited hu- 
manity hadn’t come to stay in Mississippi City. They 
were taking the road out of the town, flowing along 
it like a black river, towards the Barnes Hotel three 
miles down the Sound. 


HE TRANQUILITY of this attractive hostelry, a 
large two-storied structure with broad porches, its 
lawns surrounded by live oaks and magnolias, was 
suddenly invaded by thousands of men, all seething 
with -excitement, hollering, laughing and—searching. 
For they had arrived at the hotel before a ringside 
stake was driven in, or a rope put up. It became ° 
known that an attempt had been made to pitch the 
ring to the left of the hotel in a field. But the ground 
there was too hard to drive in the stakes, so a more 

pliable piece of ground was being sought. 
There was an additional reason for the spectators to 

: (Continued on page 63) 
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"Daddy" Browning and his Peaches 
strolling at Atlantic City before rift. 


and 


Dadd and his dolls, Mary Spai, 


Bi aciaay axsur: ese a eiey 


i prs. 


orothy ‘'Sunshine'’ Browning. 


DADDY BROWNE 


weird home life was not the gray-haired realtor’s first 


By PRICE DIXON 


66 Y COURTSHIP was romantic and beautiful and © 
M promises to be an endless one, Even undue © 
curiosity has not in any way impeded the course of 
true love, . @ 
“Unfounded innuendoes and insinuations were mag-_ 
nified to a point of morbid sensationalism in the ap-_ 
peal by certain New York newspapers for increased’ | 
circulation at the expense of the good name of Frances’ 
and myself. This prompted a change in our plans, © 
“We decided to marry at once, and did so as an’ 
absolute answer and rebuke to those who either con- 
ceived or believed the motives attributed to me by) — 
either the press or representatives of the Children’s) Him r , 
Society, or anyone else. : . | 
“Our wedding was a delightful and romantic ad- ~ Daddy Browning believed that 
venture.” : 7 


Not long after writing this ardent defense of be- | | | 
leaguered love in the New York Daily News, realty” he ag oe of the greatest lovers 
zillionaire Edward West Browning, known better -as | of all time—and he proved it 


“Daddy” Browning, was battling in court for his free-7~ 
dom and his millions. ) 4 
Opposing him in one of the zaniest court fights of” 
the century was “Peaches,” the plump, 15-year-old’ — 
blonde he married in the face of public clamor against” 
the December-May union. , & 
The charges the two swapped still remain among the _ 
juiciest ever aired in a court action based on marital” 
strife. Veteran newspapermen, recalling the testimony, 
drool in their beer in fond remembrance. 4 
The trial and its red-hot revelations of a wonderfully 


Daddy in Florida surrounded 
_ by a group of high school girls. 


public appearance as a strangely amorous man-about- 
town, ok 
After living an inconspicuous life of luxury since his 
birth in 1874, Daddy made his spectacular bow as an 
A-1 character in 1925 when he advertised he wanted 
to adopt a young girl to act as a companion to an 
already adopted daughter. The applicant he selected 
was Mary Louise Spas, who was revealed in the storm 
of publicity that followed not the 16 she claimed but 
a matured young lady. of 21 years of age..- : 
Mary, who was eventually jettisoned by the middle- 
aged romantic, in time brought suit against Brown- 
ing for $500,000, alleging that the millionaire, after he 
had adopted her had bounced into her bedroom and 
tried to perform in an unfatherly manner, 1 
New York was still talking about the real estate 
tycoon’s adoption flasco when love came to Daddy— 
a love that was to grab as much space as that given 
later to the atom bomb. | 
A man of distinction after the Spas aflair, Daddy 
Browning reveled in public recognition. Corseted into 
a shapely figure of a man, dressed in the height of 
fashion, he was seen nightly in the gay spots around 
town, His chauffeured blue Rolls Royce became a | os <a | 
familiar sight in New York’s playboy belt. ae op paar orange eer , 
It was at the dance of the Phi Lambda Tau sorority | Daddy in the center of a group of the city's needy. 
of Textile High School that Browning, on the hunt At the right "Daddy" and adopted daughter Mary Spas. 


as ae 


for tender young morsels, met his 
“Child of Spring.” She was 15- 
year-old Frances Belle Heenan, a 
sturdy, heavy-legged babe later to 
be known around the world as 
“Peaches.” According to Daddy it 
was love at first sight. 

A mysterious acid attack upon 
the plumpish beauty as she slept in 
her apartment in West 169th St. 
jerked the burning love affair into 
public view. According to Cather- 
ine Heenan, mother of the child 
bride-to-be, her daughter’s bed- 
room was locked and the window 
‘opened only a few inches at the 
time of the still unexplained visita- 
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Peaches Heenan, at left, admires her favorite doll parrot. At the right Daddy 
plays leap frog as his youthful bride sees her lawyer concerning alimony. 


tion if it could be called that. 


Hailing the uncovered romance 
with leering headlines, New York’s 
newspapers plunged into the story 
with almost bacchanalian glee. 
Among the interesting tidbits they 
turned up was that the sponsor 
of the Phi Lambda Tau sorority 
was no other than Daddy Brown- 
ing. What he got in return was not 
detailed. 

Smacked daily by the headlines, 
plagued by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, 
Browning, loving every minute of 
the attention, defiantly let it be 
known he and Peaches would yet 


_a chump when she saw one. 


Beauty contest winner gets prize from Daddy" Browning, 


Below Daddy gets out of bed after a hard night. 
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be man and wife. Peaches agreed 
So did Momma Heenan, who knet 


Blithely ignoring the tornado o 
public opinion that was heading hi 
way, the moon-eyed gaffer and hi 
under-age intended snuck up t 
Cold Springs, N.Y., and were mar 
ried in the home of Roy Christians 
the town’s cabbie and justice o 
peace. 

It was not until later that Daddj 
was back in print in all his glor 
On October 5, he revealed tha 
Peaches and her ever-present 
mother had left his apartment, 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Daddy and a pal at the Commodore Hotel 
where he gave an exhibition of the Charleston. 


Sage 


Katy Turner poses in a Fairylandish setting. 
The shot was made in Cypress Gardens, Fla. 
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SIRS! 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SELECTIONS 


Here are some of the most 
unusual photographs taken 


by newsmen during 1948. 


EWS photographers are a peculiar breed. It see 
that they never sleep and are perpetually Johnny 
on-the-spot. Always amazing is the manner in which 
they are usually prepared for the unusual. On tk 
scene to get it, they often turn up with a pictur 
which, besides having unusual news value, has pi¢ 
torial quality and excellence as well. In the picture 
on these pages the editors of SIR! have selecte 
photographs having outstanding dramatic value q 
well as pictorial excellence. They were selected fror 


the thousands of news-pics which came over th, ng ner wc Name uas — Son SSR 
editor's desk during the eae 1948. The most publicized and most unusual picture of the year is the one shown above, and appropriately entitled "Last 


_ Laugh.” This International News Photo will probably go down in history and be viewed with interest by future generations. 


" 
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Photographer Arnold Tolchin caught these cuf 


Herbie 'Scharfma ht thi i hoto | | | is pi 
biddive Guring e’childven's bathing show-at Chicaal n caug is action photo of guard Cameraman Art Abfier took this pic of a small fry getting 


Whitey Kochan going up and over NYU guard Derderian. Joe DiMaggio's signature during Yankee Stadium game. 
3 : a ae 


HE OLD TIMBERS of Blind Creek Bridge rattled 

under his wheels; the headlights, squeezed by 
guard rails, fanned again onto the highway shoulders, 
and he slowed to a crawl. For up there among the 
oil derricks was his home town, where he wasn’t 
wanted; where he’d been told to stay out. 

The bridge sign said, “Clearwater—4 mi.” But he 
wasn’t going that far right now. 


He heard the music first. Then the old roadster 
idled over the crest of a hill and there, right in front 
of him, was the big neon sign of George Kelso’s Cot- 
tonwood Club. Like a letter from home. 

Dan whistled. The numb ache of hard driving be- 
gan at once to melt out of his bones, and his reflec- 
tions were touched by some of the loud cheer before 


him. It was late but he decided against driving straight 
into town. George ran the biggest and best honkey- 
tonk around and Dan threaded the jammed parking 
area almost happily. Because, with a kind of eager: 
dread, he knew he might find Jackie here. She had 
always liked honkeytonks—she had liked the music 
and the dancing, and sounds like this: the laughter 
of gay voices; good-time noise; Saturday night noise. 
He wondered what he would say to her, and could 
' think of nothing, and his heart stumbled in uneasy 
thuds. Like that time he’d waited outside the German 
intelligence officer's door. He hadn’t thought of any- 
thing to say then, either, that sounded plausible... . 


-W EAVING HIS CAR between a cream convertible 
. and a cottonwood tree, he crossed the gravel drive- 
way. A girl carhop in bright, short-skirted uniform 
brushed past him with a tray of beer bottles, and Dan 
stood aside, fished out a smoke, In the bloom of the 
match his features were spare beneath wind-tightened 
skin. He had the kind of hair he might have admired 
“on a woman—copper-silk and thick. This he wore in 
a short, almost military cut. : 

| “Hi, Dan.” Plump little George Kelso-was in the 
doorway suddenly, smiling. “Come on in, Dan.” Casu- 
ally, as if it had been six days instead of six months. 
| “Howdy, George.” Dan leaned his generous long 
| frame against the door jamb and watched the danc- 
ers and felt the throbbing of the juke box soak into 
“him and decided he liked it. Tonight he liked that 
‘noise and the soft orange lights and the smell of 
‘barbecue and French-fried onions. This: was like old 
‘times, almost... . 

_ “Same old place, eh, George?” 

y ee showed his. teeth in a grin. “Same place, 
OKay.” 


> 


% 


| “Twenty beautiful girls—twenty, George?” 

_ George spread his hands. “Is not so good as that 

now. Only eleven I got. Have a good time, Dan.” 
(Continued on page 60) 


A bewildered girl and a 


* 


lonely boy reach too reck- 


a ee lessly for the colored lights 


th 


"You,'' she informed him, "were thrown out. 
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Designer Dorothea Dunkenbring 
a tentative 


The proper measurements are, of 
course, of the utmost) importance. 


The suit is cut to fit the model 
by the designer's skilled fingers. 


sketches pattern. 


The foundation of the new suit 
is a Flexure bra with wire 


iin or 


[* California, Rose Marie Reid is manufacturing 
_ bathing suits that are destined to make bathing 
suit history. The main idea is uplift plus girdle control. 
The Suits are modeled around a Flexure bra foun- 
dation. This bra has wire stays for rounded contour 
and support. The satin lastex girdle-control trunks 


As the bra is the foundation of the suit its proper fitting is essential. 


do for the rest of the figure what the bra does for 
the chest. As they are made of non-shrinkable fabrics, 
these suits can ‘actually be used for swimming, some- 
thing that cannot be said of many of the weird 
creations seen on the beaches these days. As for 
Model Terry Hatley, she’d look good in any old rag. 
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The flounce of the ‘Swish" model 


the suit mawlocalcte fend sawn is: ae | 3 I set oF d it j ot a 
The almost completed suit is tas is made of Celanese taffeta. 


the Flexure bra as Terry looks on. ened smoothly to the Bra foundation. 


Terry Hatley and model Lynn Terry Hatley in the ''Swish," a 
McCormack relax between fittings. two-piece suit with a wired bra. 


Terry tries out her new suit in the © 
water. It was a drenched success. 


Diaphragm control and good posture 
are insured by the bra foundation. 


“WH AT’ IN By KENYON LEE 
A NAME?” 


UT in Hollywood where they’ve given the problem 

: a good deal of studied thought, there are two 

schools regarding name changes. One school says don’t 
do it, that if you’ve got talent, you'll achieve stardom 
regardless of your name. : 

However, they add, many actors must change 
their names if those they have don’t happen to jibe 
with their personalities. Bob Hope is an example. 
Hove’s full name is Lester Townes Hope. Bing Crosby 
is Harry Lillis Crosby. Can you imagine these two 
jokesters as Lester and Harry? ; 

And yet there are a good many stars who had 
perfectly simple, pronounceable American names to 
begin with but merely changed them at the whim- 
sical behest of their studios. Take Jennifer Jones. 

| Her real name is Phyllis Iseley. There’s nothing wrong 
with that. David Selznick, however, always wanted 
a daughter named Jennifer, so when he signed Phyllis 
Iseley he promptly ‘gave her that name. ok 
Frederick March was born Fred Bickle. When he 
launched his dramatic career, he felt that Bickle 
was too much like “pickle” and that a serious actor 
: couldn’t stand being referred to as a pickle, so he 
> = changed it to March, : 

Here are the portraits and real names of seven 
popular movie stars. If you know your movies, you 
should be able to rattle off their professional names 

_ in one, two, three order. | 


DO YOU KNOW MOVIE STARS SHOWN HERE? BELOW EACH PICTURE IS THE S 


1. ARCHIBALD LEACH 


, HOW MANY OF THEM CAN YOU IDENTIFY? ANSWERS ARE ON Page 51 


eres 
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Nadas 


5. FRANK WUPPERMAN 


7, MELVYN E. HESSELBERG 
42 , 43 


4, ARLINGTON BROUGH 


Last year's top riding prospect was Clarence (Ping) Picou. 


WILL PICOU GROW | 
T00 LARGE TO RIDE? 


By JOE McARDLE 


AST year’s riding sensation and the boy who this 
year has racing fans hypnotized, is seventeen- 
year-old Clarence (Ping) Picou, of Beaumont, Texas. 
Inside dopesters, the know-it-all-boys, are saying that 
Picou is going to grow too heavy to ride. Picou is a 
tall kid with big bones. There are fifteen children in 
his family and some of his brothers are big boys. If 
Ping outgrows his riding years, then Mrs. Dodge 
Sloane, boss-lady of Brookmeade Stable, may have 
pulled a boner when she paid a reputed $20,000 to a 
New England owner for the baby-face’s contract. 
Whether he outgrows his riding years or not, one 
thing is certain: veteran turfmen agree that Picou is 
the finest rider to come up in a decade. He never 
makes the same mistake twice, and is probably the 
nation’s finest judge when it comes to rating a horse 
and setting a pace. He follows instructions and is 
alert and fast out of the gate. Texas quarter-horses 
are the world’s fastest breakers and that’s where Picou 
got his first racing experience, riding these speedy 
animals on half-mile Texas tracks. At the end of the 
New York season he rode twelve days and then went 
on to Bowie. Against the nation’s best riders he won 
sixteen out of seventy-four, was second thirteen times 
and third, eight. That all took place last year. This 
year at Fair Grounds it was the same story. The sad- 
dle-sizzling kid from Beaumont knocked them dead. 
Ted Atkinson, who ought to know a jockey when he 
sees one said, “Picou is a better rider at this’ stage 
than I was. He’s really come fast.’ 
_ It is all very swell except for that old man bugaboo 
—weight. If Ping Picou can keep from outgrowing 
himself and can stay under one hundred and five 
pounds he may end up as one of the greatest riders of 
all time. We certainly hope so. We would like to see 
Ping Picou hit his peak without the Porky Poundage. 
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L Ping Picou has tha finest sense of pace and timing that any rider has ever shown. Making weight may be his nemesis. 
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Clarence Picou as he looked at the fall Bowie meeting. F 
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r boots home a winner in t¢ 


ca%, 


he second race at Bowie. Picou has large 
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Turtles are caught in nets. Here one is being disentangled. 


HS 


OWN in the Caribbean Sea, about 150 miles north- 
west of Jamaica and approximately the same dis- 
tance south of the Isle of Pines, Cuba, lie the Cayman 
Islands, the most isolated isles in the entire area. 
Few Americans have ever heard of the islands; few- 
er still have ever visited them. One has to charter a 
small boat either from Cuba or Jamaica or wait for 
the fortnightly mail steamer, unless one happens to 
go out with the turtle fishermen when they unload 
four to five hundred live turtles at a Key West soup 


By MARTIN SHERIDAN 


cannery. 


And the story of fishing for giant sea turtles, weigh- 
ing anywhere from 100 to 500 pounds, is the story of 
the Caymans and its 6,800 population, just as the 
story of whaling parallels the history of old New Bed- 
ford. 

To supply gourmets with green turtle steaks and 
delectable turtle soup, more than 200 hardy fishermen, 
all residents of the Caymans, risk their lives off the 
Nicaraguan Coast, where the best fishing grounds are 
located. They export approximately 3,000 turtles a 
year with a value of $15,000 and enjoy a complete mon- 
opoly of the Nicaraguan turtle fishing waters. 

About 1,000 turtles are shipped annually to New 
York City where two small canneries produce soup 
under various brand names, the remainder going to 
Key West. 


NE OF the best-known craft visiting Key West is 
the 100-foot schooner,“A. M. Adams,” of British 
registry, which makes five trips a year to the south- 
ernmost town in the United States. Twice a year the 
110-ton vessel is hauled out of the water for a semi- 
annual scraping and painting. 
Captain Allie D. Ebanks, of Grand Cayman, takes 
aboard fresh water, flour and other supplies while on 
the marine railway and in four days he is ready to 
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ING for GIANT SEA TURTLES 


Tortliv’ for soup is a strange 


and exciting way to make ace 


living. Here i is how to do it me 


Frances S. Castelli compares a terrapin with sea turtles, 


clear customs and leave port for a brief visit home 
before spending eight weeks off the Mosquito Coast. 

Captain Ebanks and his wife, Irene Elizabeth, own 
the boat which was built by the master Cayman boat- 
builders eight years ago for $15,000. The Adams draws 
nine feet of water and doesn’t contain any of the 
comforts of home. Locomotion is entirely by sails, as 
there isn’t an auxiliary. A small receiving set operated 
by a storage battery is the only radio aboard. Let us 
see the Adams on a voyage to the islands. 

With the aid of brisk trade winds the first day out, 
the schooner cut through the turquoise water until 
midnight, when the breeze died. The sails flapped idly 
throughout the night as an occasional puff filled them 
momentarily. Soon the tiny cabin became hot and un- 
comfortable, and most of the crew carried their thin 
mattresses up the companionway to the deck. 

By morning, the Adams was underway again before 
a stiff breeze which in 70 hours carried her 200 miles 
southwest and 400 miles southeast to Cayman. As the 
boat rounded Northwest Point into West Bay, a long 
curve of gleaming white sand came into view. Here 
small, sweet oysters live on low bushes, and delectable 
crawfish lurk among tangled mangrove trees. | 

Captain Ebanks ordered the dingy gray sails low- 
ered. Brown-skinned seamen wearing floppy-brimmed 
straw hats made the anchors ready. When the Adams 
finally lay in gin-clear water only a mile off George-) 
town, the tiny capital of Cayman, colorful canoes put 
out from town with fruit and gourds, yams, eggs, milk) 
and conch-shells. ; 

Other Cayman Islanders circled the boat in their 
blue and red-sailed dugouts and yelled cheerful “hel- 
lo’s” to the captain and the ten man crew who had 
not been home in over two months. 

The skipper, who stands six-feet-two and is built 
like a professional wrestler, decreed a three-day holi- 
day for the crew so that they might visit their families 
and distribute the gifts they had purchased at Key 
West from the proceeds of their last catch. | 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Canning green turtle soup. A small can sells for 35 cents. 
| 47 


8 rate of one every ten seconds Mrs. Turtle lays eggs. 
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THE MAN in the bottom of the 
u open boat lies unconscious. He 


r the muttered curses and pray- 
‘of the Negroes huddled for- 
d. The images flitting through 
fevered mind are of the cool 
Massachusetts town where he was 
'born—of cool waters he sailed in 
"years gone by. Stirring, his hand 
uches the burning anchor chain 
"and the picture changes to one of 
Shipwreck and the little tropical 
mad where he lay so long ill, 
ed by natives whose language 
© never knew. Suddenly, the scene 
Mifts, he’s being pirated off the 
exican coast—manhandled and 
Acally injured. He groans, 
Of the blacks stoops over to 
ra trickle of brackish water 
Ween the swollen lips. 
am?” 
/x@€s, Cap'n?” | 
“Who's navigating?” 
Im’ nobody, suh. Us couldn’ 
e€% Out. Oars cain’ mek no head- 
nay ven did us know which way.” 
elp me up, Sam.” 
“Yessuh, Cap’n. But it ain’ no 
—-dey’s a curse on black folks.” 
-ronmsense! ... Get me up, man. 
* Why, I can’t see! ... Sam?” 
€ssuh?” 
Fut the tiller in my hand. You 
ama George try to run up the sail. 
: _. Why are you so slow? .... The 
fp “2 are all right, aren’t they?” 
pub. But, the’ ain’ no wind, 
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“He said | was a coward to slap a guy who wears glasses." 


§ not feel the scorching sun nor. 


the MAN with 


the BRANDED HAND 


The story of a man who was 


legally branded by the U.S. 


“There will be sometime—night- 
fall maybe. .. . Got to be ready. . . 
Hurry, man! What’s keeping you? 

“Cap'n Walker, suh, we bin 
watchin’ a boat. She’s:a-comin’ fast. 
We’s afeared she’s a _ rev’nuer, 


Cap’n.” % 


T WAS a revenue cutter, and with 

its shot across the sloop’s bow, 
there began for Captain Jonathan 
Walker, that summer of 1844, the 
most fantastic and gruelling ex- 
periences of his adventurous life. 

For nine years he had carried 
Negroes to freedom in Mexico, 
skirting the dangerous Gulf coast. 
As a result there was already a 
price on this abolitionist’s head. 
But .even so, this ill-starred voyage 
might have been successful except 
that the Captain had not recover- 
ed from the cruel injuries inflicted 
by the pirates. However, the urgent 
need of this band of runaways 
made him forget his own troubles 
and he desperately wanted to get 
his human cargo over to the Ba- 
hamas. All went well until the heat 
and strain brought his fever back 
and Walker lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. AS none of the slaves 
could navigate, the boat drifted 
helpless under the tropical sun 
while the government cutter comb- 
ed the seas for them. 

A wanted man taken to a south- 
ern court stood only a small chance 
of getting justice. Lifted helpless 
from his boat, Jonathan Walker 
was put in chains, taken to the 
Federal Court in Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, where his trial was but a mock- 
ery. Immeditely he started paying 
the penalty imposed. Too weak to 
walk, he was Carried, still in irons, 
to the public pillory and there left 
to be rotten-egged and otherwise 
tormented. Returned to his fovy] 
and completely bare cell, his right 
hand was chained to the bars and 
branded with the letters “Ss” for 
slave stealer. (So far as the records 
show, Jonathan Walker is the only 
man to be branded by order of an 
American Federal Court.) In adqdi- 
tion, he was assessed the costs of 
the trial, and fined $600 for each 


‘which to 


slave captured with him. Having 
no funds and his boat having been 
confiscated, there was nothing to — 
do but serve his sentence. ‘ 


A\ 7TEIGHTED DOWN with chains, 
with neither chair nor beg on 
rest, there followed 
months of illness, festering wounds 
and semi-starvation for the man 
with the branded hand. His physi- _ 
cal pain was aggravated by his eon- 
cern over the fate of the slaves re- 
turned to their vengeful masters | 
and by the fact that he could ren- 
der slavery’s cause no aid. All this 
was enough to break even a young- 
er man—and Jonathan Walker was 
forty-five at the time. But he was 
made of stern stuff and had the 


courage of his convictions to sus- 


tain him. ) 
At long last, his fine was paid by 
northern friends and he was re- 
leased. Immediately he went north 
to lecture against slavery. After 
several years, when public opinion 
seemed shaped toward abolition, 
the crusading Captain turned his 
efforts toward promoting the fight — 
for Women’s Suffrage. : 


With the issuance of the Eman- — 


| cipation Proclamation by Lincoln, 


Jonathan Walker felt his dearest 
dream had come true and he re- 
tired from the public eye.: He 
bought a small fruit farm at Lake 
Harbor, near Muskegon, Michigan 
and there he died May ist, 1878 and — 
was buried in Evergreen Cemetery. 


When Rev. Photius Fisk, a Navy 
chaplain and friend, learned that 
no stone marked the grave of the 
gallant adventurer, he provided 
one in tribute to the man who 
had given such unselfish service to 
humanity. So today, there stands 
in the beautiful cemetery a unique 
monument to the man with the 
branded hand. On the shaft of the 
obelisk there is carved a hand 
branded with the letters “SS” and — 
around the base is chiseled a 
stanza from Whittier’s poem writ- 
ten in Walker’s honor: 

“Then lift that manly right hand 
Bold ploughman of the wave, 

Its branded palm shall prophesy 
Salvation to the slave. 

Hold up its fire-wrought language. 
That whoso reads may feel : 
His heart swell strong within him, 
His sinews charged to steel. 
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| SAW HAREM WIVES DANCE (Continued from page 11) 


me to the House of the Beautiful 
Fatmah (I had told her nothing 
of the project to visit a harem!) 
“I cannot understand your attitude 
of wanting to leave us in some ‘safe’ 
cafe and going off by yourself,” she 
huffed, fixing me with a contempt- 
uous and baleful stare. ‘‘Don’t you 
realize it will be most amusing and 
educational to these young ladies?” 
I realized the hopelessness of try- 
ing to dissuade her—at this point, 
anyway. So I capitulated, and got 
my own most unwelcome harem 


into the four cabs, and off we went, . 


the girls laughing and singing their 
school songs, Ali and I full of vague 
and not-so-vague apprehensions. 


WAS RELIEVED to find that the 
House of the Beautiful Fatmah 
was not in the Casbah, or Arab 
quarter, but in the European sec- 
tion of the city. It was a large, iso- 
lated building, with white, plaster- 
ed walls and a domed roof. We en- 
tered by merely lifting aside a large 
flap of carpet which hung across 
the entrance arch. Nobody asked 
us for an admission fee, so we just 


strolled ahead, the teen-age girls 


expectantly alert for bizarre sights 
and thrills they could describe 
breathlessly to friends after their 
return to America, I watchful for 
any sign of resentment or hostility 
on the part of the Arabs. 

Inside was a tremendous circular 
room, lit by gas jets spaced evenly 
around the walls, with tiers of bal- 
conies high overhead. In a massive, 
thronelike chair superimposed upon 
a dais directly beneath the center 
of the dome sat a woman who could 
only be the Reautiful Fatmah. She 
was enormous. weighing at least 
300 pounds. She wore a filmy veil 
or yashmak through which I could 
vaguely distinguish small, regular 
features and huge, dark eyes, vol- 
uminous and immaculately white 
~ trousers, a loose, flowing white robe 
that completely shrouded her fig- 
ure, and dainty, silver-embroidered 
slippers with upturned toe-tips. Di- 
rectly before her sat an orchestra 
of half a dozen very old men, play- 
ing steadily and monotonously on a 


variety of wind and stringed in- | 


struments and small drums, and 
occasionally whiffing at a batterv of 
hubble-bubbles or hookah _ that 
stood conveniently close. 

And ih front of the orchestra 
girls were dancing, mostly one at 
a time. sometimes in pairs, dressed 
in the ceremonial garments of their 
native city, province, or oasis. They 
were all very young—most of them 
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between 14 and 17, and the oldest 
not over 20. And they were all fair- 
ly attractive, even by our standards. 

Why my troupe of innocent maid- 
ens didn’t stampede from there in 
the first instant I’ll never know. 
Maybe it was .their maidenly 
naivete; I imagine it was. For that 
watching audience was exclusively 
men, literally several hundreds of 
close-packed, burnoosed males, ex- 
hibiting all the enjoyment that 
might be shown by a group of tired 
American businessmen at a stag- 
show. They stared with fascinated 
intentness, rolled their eyes appre- 
ciatively, clicked their tongues, call- 
ed out hoarsely whenever a girl ex- 
ecuted a particularly voluptuous 
roll of hip or undulation of torso, 
arm, or neck. A few were boisterous 
—obviously drunk from eating 
hashish. Some of them glanced to- 
ward us boldly, then looked away 
—and I wondered if they were en- 
vying me my numerous and de- 
lightfully youthful harem! My pair 
of chaperones herded the girls into 
a tight circle, “Shhh’d” them, and 
kept a watchful, coldly challenging 
eye on the Arabs—while the young 
ladies watched the dancing with 
obvious enjoyment. 

And the dancing was truly su- 


perb—most of it using pantomimed 


symbolisms the very meaning of 
which had probably been forgotten 
generations ago. It was evident 
that. these girls had been especially 
trained. quite possible that they 
were slaves. Most of the dancing 
was slow, seductive posturings, but 
there were also spectacular spe- 
cialties, performed with timbrels, 
flashing knives and swords, and 
brilliantly colored scarves. It was a 


first-rate variety show. 


HEN I FELT a hudge at my 
elbow. “Would M’sieu care to 
visit the galleries?” he said, in a 


low, wheedling voice. Apparently it. 


was an effort to establish favor by 
showing me something rare now, 
in anticipation of possible failure 
in the harem expedition. | 


I nodded, and, certain that the > 


girls were in more than competent 
supervision, followed Ali up a flight 
of ornate, iron-grilled stairs. At the 
top was a curving balcony, and off 
the balcony were dazens of little 
doors. Through these doors the 
dancing girls Were coming and go- 
ing. followed discreetly by men 
from the audience downstairs. 
Seme of the doors stood open, and 
inside I saw merely tiny cubicles. 
furnished sparsely with a couch 


themselves? Certainly not.” 


> THE TOP of a hill overlook- 
“ine the harbor Ali parked the 
Br under a dim street lamp, and 
and no more. Then I realized that. started on foot down a long 
this place we had entered in all ig-jooat of steps. There was no trace 
norance was simply an establish.¢ ¢ne Occident here, only swarms 
ment of the world’s oldest profes-¢ gpostly, white-burnoosed men, 
sion, and that the dancing we haq ‘asional women with yashmak- 
witnessed was only a lure. And Jipauged faces, lumbering camels, 
had brought a bevy of schoolgirls dding donkeys, beggars, lepers. 
here! | Through the vague doorways I 

I ran down those stairs in noth-jyjq see the silhouettes of Arabs 
ing flat, mentally upbraiding my- king their meager meals over 
self for not being suspicious of al] coal braziers, sipping coffee, 
those men calling out to the danc. x chess. Then we turned off 
ers—exactly like patrons at.an auc- side street so narrow that we 
tion or a slave-market—and then ouch the walls on both sides. 
slipping off upstairs after the girls he moonlight touched only 
—the highest bidders only, un-46 rooftops; it was black as pitch 
doubtedly—as the dances finished. Stween the buildings. My spine 
Nobody could have been less ob- n uneasy anticipation of a 
servant, I told myself. “Miss Sut- knife-thrust; murder for a 
ton,” I told the flint-eyed chaper- ers was commonplace here. 
one, “we are leaving. Immediately.” 


we halted before a large 
She attempted to wither me wit iat appeared totally dark. 

a glance, and I realy believe she 

was enjoying the dancing. “Leav- 

ing?” she asked icily. “Just when 

the girls are beginning to enjoy 


d abruptly a window open- 
high in the forbidding wall, and 
2 it gleamed dimly. A veiled 
‘ oked down. Ali poured forth 


Then I let her have it, with no of Arabic. The window 


glossing over. “Miss Sutton,” I toldyo 
her, “this is not only a dancing@= 
establishment, it is also a house of 
assignation.” j 


She gave a little shreik, not of 
fear but of outraged dignity, and, 
clucking like a distraught hen, got 
her girls out of there almost as 
quickly as I had descended they, 
stairs. Outside, with the bewildered 
and disappointed maidens all pro- 
testing violently, she hissed to me, 
“A fine guide you turned out to 
be!” - 


But that wasn’t all. I had to tellgs 
her next that_I intended to leavesr 
them all at a nearby cafe, while Ife 
went off on an excursion with Aliar 
She realy blasted me then, in aim 
ladylike way. “Miss Sutton,” I final- 

ly said, completely exasperated, ‘Ide 
have escorted you and your brood 
about all day. I have one projec 
in mind which is completely mas- 
culine. For your information, it is#® 
not a return trip to the House ofM 
the Beautiful Fatmah. It is, instead 
a visit to a harem—where certainly 
neither you nor your young ladies 
will be welcome or necessary!” 


From that moment on, I was low-8@ 
er than a worm in her estimation.¥é 
Disdainfully she permitted me tol 
escort the 20 females to a French 
cafe, where I left them under the 
watchful guard of the maitré 
d’hotel, after promising him a siz- 
able tip when I returned. Ali and 
I climbed into the Chevrolet, and 
we drove deep into the Casbah. 


nothing had happened. 
l¢ Window opened, again 
led a lot of words, again 
ow slammed. But this time 
led woman had listened a 
nger, and the window hadn’t 
Quite so hard. The third 
| Ali said confidently, “Su- 
come to the door.” 


I didn’t realize it at the 
aS witnessing a display of 
€ basic principles of Orien- 
uct—he who exhibits the 
lence wins. And in a mo- 
- door did open, and an- 
led head looked out. Ali 
O speak, and the door 
It went on like that— 
Ik, slam door. Finally, at 
Where the door was about to 
med again, Ali, with com- 
xpectedness, gave me a 
hove. I plunged forward 
darkness. Then the door 
I was alone in the pitch- 
an unknown, alien wom- 


night slit my throat the 
ant! ' 


is€en hand pushed me, and 
aW that I was being guided 
dim light high above. I 
forward, felt my way al- 
dly up a flight of stairs 
Smooth as marble under- 
ised that the woman was 
‘Slose behind me, and 
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be an accomplice of Ali’s, 
Me grim art of making 


a raging, slavering beast dropped 


ed heavily on a massive 


flesh crawled. She might. _ 


too-trusting foreigners disappear 
without a trace. Ali might be a 
fanatically loyal Moslem, determin- 
ed to slaughter me for my sacrilligi- 


ous attempt to bribe him. I’d been 


a fool not to make him prove his 
identity and leave that information 
with my sister’s chaperone, so that 
he could be picked up and ques- 
tioned by the police in case any- 
thing happened to me. ? 

T WAS TOO LATE now for that 

sort of thinking, so I went ahead. 


The light was brighter at the sec- 
ond floor landing, and I started 
through an archway into a large 
room beyond. Then, seemingly 
from nowhere, a huge black shape 
hurtled at my throat. White teeth 
flashed inches from my flesh, and 
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heavily to the floor, halted with 
choking suddenness by a heavy 
chain. It was an enormous mastiff, 
obviously the guardian of that in- 
ner room. The chain was just long 


_ enough so that he could reach any- 
one who crossed the threshhold. 


I froze in that doorway, icy sweat 
pouring from me. Choking and 
snarling, the huge dog still strug- 
gled to reach me. Suddenly the 
crazy thought flashed through my 
mind, “Good thing it was only a 


chained dog, and not a seven-foot | 


eunuch armed with a scimitar!” 

I got a good look into the room 
beyond. It was. very large, about 
thirty by seventy feet perhaps, and 
it was adequately but not brilliant- 
ly lighted by gas lamps. At one end 
a huge fireplace, tall enough for a 
man to stand erect in and at least 
fifteen feet long, glowed redly. The 


; 
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walls and floors were covereq every. 
where with exquisite and valuable. 
appearing rugs, tapestries, 

mans, divans. In all this Ara 
Nights luxury two Startling j 
gruities stood out like sore thumbs 
—-an old-fashioned Singer S€win 

machine of the foot-pedal type ang 
an equally ancient phonograph 
Clusively female—about twent 

with a morning~-glory horn. The 


bian- 


remainder of the furniture was ex. 


women of all ages, sizes, shapes. 


and almost all colorings. They were ss 


dressed very much alike, in bage 
trousers, full-cut blouses, and those 


fantastic oriental slippers. At the i 
Instant I appeared in the doorway, ie 


they were engaged 
matter-of-fact activities — sewing 
mending, embroidering, 


One was in the act of approaching 
the ancient phonograph, from 
which a monotonous Oriental mel- 


ody was issuing, with a cylinder 


record in her hand. 


They all stared at me like a a : 
tableau. None was veiled, and one ae 


or two turned their faces away 
modestly while a couple of others 


swiftly covered their faces with a 
their arms, hands, or loose-flowing 


garments. But most of them just _ 
went on staring. They gave no ine 
dication of fear. | ae 


Then Sulima pushed me again.I __ a : 
realized that she wanted me to 
ascend still another flight of stairs, 


which I did. We entered a third- _ 
floor room which was long and nar- 
row, magnificently furnished in a 
style Similar to the room below. 
Windows and walls were complete- 
ly concealed by rich, heavy fabrics 
that hung from ceiling to floor. 
The room was divided at the Op-_ 
posite end into two chambers by — 
draperies that could be parted or. 
closed at will. These now stood © 
Open, and beyond them I saw a 
ponderous, wrought-iron Moorish 
bed about sixteen inches high. It 
was piled seven feet high with mat- 
tresses that were as luxurious as 


our puffball satin coverlets. Access — 


to the top of this heap was gained — 
by a narrow, movable iron stair- 
case, resembling the little ladders — 
used by Pullman porters. 


ULIMA LOOSED her yashmak. 
She looked at me _ perfectly 


_ frankly. I was surprised to note 


that she was a natural redhead— 
a sight seldom seen in the Orient, 
where most of the flametops are 
artificially produced by henna and 
bleaching. She was a big woman, 
but she was well-proportioned, — 
without excess fat, and not unat- 
tractive. I guessed that she must 
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Ottga as : 


ncon= ae 


weaving, = 
talking, and just lounging arouna 7a 


/ 
be around thirty—about Ali’s age— 
which seemed to confirm his story. 
“Pourquoi vous ici, M’sieu?” she 
asked, in halting French. 
Still shaken by the disappearance 
of Ali and the mastiff’s savage at- 


‘tack, I said, “Where is Ali, Ma- 


dame?” 
’ She smiled slightly. “He will be 
here presently. He has gone to lock 
his automobile. But why are you 
here, M’sieu?”’ 3 : 

The truth, I decided, was best. “I 
desire to witness the danses des 
femmes Wharem,” I told her. 


She looked very thoughtful. I 
kept silent as minutes passed. Then 
there was a soft step on the stairs, 
and Ali entered. He barely glanced 
at his old-time playmate, but said 
to me bluntly, Jl faut insister qu’- 
elles danse sans vetements.” 

There. was considerable logic in 
that, since the dances of the harem 
are mostly with the torso muscles, 
and are nullified from the esthetic 
or any other standpoint if perform-_ 


ed with clothing that conceals the 


muscular play. I repeated the de- 
mand, adding that I was interested 
solely in the dancing. Ali, I suspect- 
ed, was interested in witnessing a 
performance of which he had often 
heard but had never seen, and 
might never see, except through 
some chance as this. © 

Sulima looked dubious, but she 
clapped her hands sharply and 
called out peremptorily. In a few 
moments, about 15 wives trooped 
up from downstairs, as full of curi- 
osity afid giggling anticipation as 
Migs Phelps’ schoolgirls. Sulima 
spoke to them swiftly in Arabic, 
and suddenly—doubtless when she 
came to the demand that they 
dance without clothes—they let out 
a chorus of ear-splitting shreiks 
and bolted downstairs. Sulima 
shrugged, and promptly called them 


back again. This time about 10° 


wives appeared. 

After about four tries, three wives 
remained upstairs, looking highly 
apprehensive but game. Sulima 
picked up a little drum, made of 
a glazed earthenware vase that was 
open at both ends but had been 
covered at the base with tightly 
stretched hide. She cradled the 


drum in her arms, placed her 


mouth over the open end and be- 
gan to sing'a weird Arabic melody, 
beating out the rhythm softly on 
the drumhead with her fingertips. 
The three wives, swaying slightly to 
the music, slipped off their outer 
garments quickly enough but then 
hesitated, looking frightfully woe- 
begone. After all, no man had seen 
them dance in the nude before save 
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Fahmy el Khoum, their lord and 
master. 

There are times, I knew, when 
scientific or artistic investigation 
should give way before the proper- 
ties, and I was about to tell Sulima 
that the wives should not disrobe 
further, but should dance as they 
were, in chemise-like undergar- 
ments, when she hissed an impa- 
tient cammand and the garments 
slipped to the floor. The wives, ob- 
viously trusting Sulima’s judgment, 
began to dance. 


OW I WANT to make this point 
clear. These harem dances are 
not. lewd, either to the Oriental 
mind or to the clean Occidental 
mind. They do portray in symbolic 
gesture the utter subordination of 
the female to the male, and reveal 
her with pitiless impersonality as 
a lesser being existing solely for 
the satisfaction of his pleasure and 
the procreation of his children. But 
they are not lewd, unless we read 
lewdness in the most advantageous 
display of any valuable property. 
Two of the wives were not ap- 
petizing to the eye. One was almost 
indescribably slovenly, unkempt, 
and filthy; apparently she lacked 
the pride even to bathe or attend 
to her hair. The second: was middle- 
aged, with sagging flesh clabbered 
with innumerable fine wrinkles. But 
the third was exquisite, with large, 
almond eyes, good teeth, ample but 
firm hips, a slim waist, and proud, 
high-tipped breasts. She was no 


‘more than 17 years old. 


Probably a psychologist could ex- 
plain why these three had chosen 
to dance, while the others had re- 
fused. The slovenly one was obvi- 
ously beyond caring what happen- 
ed; something had crushed her 
pride—if she had ever had any. 
The middle-aged one was no long- 
er a favorite, so she didn’t care 
either. But the young one was still 
full of fire, awareness of her de- 
sirability, and the spirit of ad- 
venture; she wanted to show off, 
before new male eyes, before her 
youth and beauty were gone for- 
ever. 

-The dancing began almost im- 
perceptibly, only the feet shuffling 
slightly. Then the hips and hands 
began to undulate. Next the stom- 


ach muscles started to tighten and: 


relax with amazing control, so that 
flowing patterns were created on 
the torso just as though strange 
little animals were crawling about 
underneath the skin. The patterns 
moved in writhing, concentric cir- 
cles, flowing up to the shoulders, 
backs, and arms. They represented 
unbelievable muscular control, ex- 


have them perform some of t 


of dancing. Then a fantastic i¢ 


these wives to learn, have th 


ercised at will over small or lar 
areas, of much the same basic n 
ture as that achieved by tho 
adepts who can shut off the fic 
of blood at will. It suddenly stry 
me that these dances must ha 
considerable therapeutic value. 
counteracting the sedentary life 
the harem by stimulating the ¢ 
gestive processes and improving i 
testinal tone. ya i 

I watched for about 10 minut 
and there was no.change at all 
the rhythm or pattern of this yu 
believably monotonous though v 
uptuous dancing. Finally I said 
Sulima, “Have them perform som 
thing different now.” : 

She looked amazed. “What do 
mean, M’sieu?” q 

“T have seen enough of this. 


g the Stairs, resembling 
J had ever heard so much 
of Frankenstein’s monster 
up from the cellar in the 
rankenstein motion picture, 
y were heavy and ponderous, 
-and powerful. Ali and I went 
r the huge bed like streaks of 
sr fright; I was totally unarm- 
nd I suspected Ali was also. 
se fell over the room, except 
ulima—a magnificent actress— 
fingering the drum and sing- 
and those slow, implacable, 
sing footsteps. 


joor landing, and there was a 
; angry shouting and a babble 


¢ 
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slowness. Beside me Ali, 
squeezed closest to the 
trembling like a man with 
could actually hear his 
ling. Then the man’s voice 


other dances of the harem.” 
“But these are the dances of t 
harem, M’sieu.” - 
“You mean there are no Otf 
dances of the harem? That this into the room, and red 
all?” | ae advanced across the rug like 
She shrugged helplessly. “The doom. Sulima’s voice, angry 
are. no others, M’sieu.” j itr: , 
I couldn’t believe it, yet it 
be true. Apparently the Arabs : 
satisfied with just one basic tj f denials. 


struck me. Why not start son 
thing revolutionary in harem lif 
introduce a few new steps? “Wal 
this,” I commanded—and went i 
a fast jazz step. The wives gat 
open-mouthed. q 

“What dancing is this?” Suli 
asked excitedly. 4 

“Why, this is the way they da 
in all the American harems,” I t 
her. ‘“‘Didn’t you know? If you 


scared as I should. But 
. so hard I thought he’d 
he had no illusions about 
uld happen to us both if 
nan found us. We would 
d that would be that. 

d the hiss of steel and the 
gged ripping of fabric as 
nan plunged a blade into 
ries, expecting to disem- 
mebody hidden behind 
unting, he moved. syste- 
around the walls, slashing 
Ously. Sulima kept up her 
tests. 

footsteps hesitated, ap- 
the bed. Behind me Ali 
once more and then re- 
npletely; he had fainted 
ht. There was a hoarse 
id the heavy, gleaming, 
urved blade of a scimitar 
Ck and forth under the 
ings My nose by inches 
sh sweep. I swear I could 
€eze as it fanned past! 
le old goat gets down on 
and prods further back 
e for,” I thought. But he 
aybe he was too fat, or 
led finally with Sulima’s 
' Protests and the results 
a futile search. Snorting 
“4yY, he stalked from the 
snded the stairs as slow- 
1ad come, and the heavy 


Med, 
nad closer calls, but not 


line up in back of me and Ill te: 
them.” 4 

Then followed perhaps the wa 
jest experience of my _ life— 
swaggering around Fahmy 
Khoum’s bedchamber _ teach 
three of his wives a couple of s 
py jazz steps and a bit of hi 
while Sulima stepped up her hyt 
of her drum and singing. In all 
years, I never saw four women 
hysterically happy. ee) 


HUNDEROUS KNOCKS sou 
ed on the downstairs door. } 
three. wives, snatching up tl 
clothing, disappeared as thot 
they had suddenly evaporated. 
“Quick!” Sulima exclaimed. “TI 
the father of Fahmy el Kho 
who dwells in the house next di 
He has heard the music and 
laughter, and he has come to 
vestigate. Under the bed; it is 
only place you can hide.” 4 
Heavy footsteps were alre 


(847s THE sToRY of my visit 


aa 


Gunma RAN to the slashed gran 
7 eries and peered through 4 
window. After what seemeq a hy = 
dred years of waiting she saiq wy 
1s Safe now, M’sieu. The father Th 
eh cute! el Ee, convinced that. 
men were : vat 
hie hoes ere, has returned to. 


the bed, pulling Ali, limp 
fish, behind me by the shoulder. J 
the doorway the three Wives ni ye 
fully dressed, appeared, their ves ae 
big with waning fright, yet lool on 
as though they were probably ne 
Joying themselves. I Slapped Pp a 
back.to consciousness. “You mus % 
dante aide: “I will show a R 
way. You hav ‘mirgeue ae 
eae dees a i had a mirac = 
Acting on a sudden impulse Tew. _ 
tended my hand to har ‘She ‘an 
it, and we shook hands firmly, j y 
the Occidental fashion. Then’ ‘she 
Kissed her fist in appreciation of 
the high honor. The three wives 
came forward timidly, and I sho i 
hands with each, and each kisse 
her fist. Believe it or not, I felt 
saat cost happy. — q mp 
Sulima led us down tairs am 
and let us out through 2 sige aa | : 
trance on the side opposite th 
house of the father of Fahmy ¢ 
Khoum. Ten minutes later we had 
picked up the 20 women and were 


ing. Had I been alone, she ld. 
certainly have sailed at midieHiall ‘ 
leaving me behind—but 20 persons 

were a different matter. ae 
On the pier I paid Ali Wistannee 
francs and the carton of ciceheaa i 
The ship’s launch was waiting, an 
we were taken aboard in a hurry. 
The anchor was drawn up almost 
aS we reached the deck, and the 
ship sailed within minutes. ee 


actually happen, and it doesn’t 
make me out as much of a hero or 
planner. Yet it’s stranger than fic- — 
tion by far, as most fact usually is. — 
I wonder, sometimes, if chance— 
such as an Arab cabman’s liking 
for American cigarettes and having | 
known a future harem wife in his 


childhood—isn’t the biggest factor 


In whether most impossible ad- 
ventures succeed or fail? ee ew 
But most of all—in connection — 
with this particular adventure—I 
wonder what Sulima is like today. 
Somehow, I would like to see her 
ene But I know that 1 Meyer 


THE END 
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and tears to restore circulation in 
the frozen foot. The blood, how- 
ever, turned out to be Spud’s, for 


in his eagerness to do a thorough 


job, he rubbed all the skin off the 
toes, an injury which was to cause 
as much anguish as the frost-bite 
later on. 

When finally they overtook the 
trail breakers, they found they had 
taken the wrong side of the can- 
yon. The trail dwindled away to 


nothing half way up the face of a. 


sheer mountain cliff. So all four 


had to back-track about three miles . 


down the canyon, and take the 
right-hand side. 


NE O’CLOCK that afternoon 
found them munching their 
- second sandwich, standing at the 
very elbow of Mt. Tiocalli, which 
‘yeared its head 1400 feet into the 
blue Colorado sky. To the right of 
Tioealli was the jagged spine of the 
Continental Divide. And between. 
the two—a smooth little saddle that 
looked as though they could reach 
it in a dozen steps. However, being 
familiar with mountain illusions, 
they knew it was another good two 
hour’s climb to the top. - 

What: they didn’t know was that 
they would still be scrambling to- 
ward that illusive saddle at six 
o'clock that night. They were numb 
with sheer exhaustion, but. still 
they drove themselves to push on. 
On, and up. All afternoon they had 
labored up that steep narrow chute 
between Tiocalli and the Divide. A 
chute so steep that a single slip by 
the top man meant the instant de- 
struction of all. So steep that for 

- five continuous hours they had zig- 
zagged back and forth, back and 
forth, up the wall of snow. 3 
“How you doing, Spud?” had been 
a frequent inquiry during the after- 
- noon. : ie 
“OK.” he would grin back, but 
they knew by the white, drawn look 
around his mouth that he was suf- 
fering agony with his foot. 

Then, suddenly, it was night. 
Somehow, the darkness had slip- 
ped up from the valleys before they 
realized it. Stars began to flicker in 
the sky. The snow: faded to a gray 
nothingness beneath their skis, un- 
stable, uncertain, terrifying. 

The wind, sharp all day, now rose 
to a shrieking fury. It cut through 
their clothes and into their weary 
bodies like a knife. It caught up 
swirling eddies of snow that twisted 
around them, needling their faces 
and numbing their hands. Pe 


od 


Then, all at once, they were on 
top! The force of the wind almost 
took them off their feet. For a few 
steps ahead, they could see snow. 
And then it dropped off into a 
yawning blackness. 


“Don’t move!” Crosby shouted 


above the wind. “Don’t put your 


weight on that snow! It’s just a 
cornice—an overhang of drifted 
snow!” | 

No one voiced the fear that grip- 
ped them all. Trapped—by the 
night—on the very ridge-pole of 
the Rockies! With a wind howling 


in fury, cutting deeper into their — 
trying © 


bones by the moment, 
mightily to blow them over the 
edge! And with the temperature at 
Ged only knew how many degrees 
below zero! , 


HEY HAD TO do something! 
Retreat down that chute behihd 
them was impossible. They had to 


go ahead; At least it could not be 


much worse. To go back would be 
suicide. While to go ahead—? It 
was a dangerous gamble. 


“T have a little flashlight in my_ 


pocket,” they could hear Crosby’s 
voice in the wind. “I'll follow the 
ridge off to the right, and hunt for 


a way down. Watch my light! And 
if anything happens—well, you'll - 


know I took the wrong route.” 

He snapped on the flashlight. 
Their flagging spirits began to rise 
a little as the yellow ray of light 
eut through the swirling serpents 
of wind-borne Snow. | ; 

“Well, so long, guys!” 

“Good luck!” they shouted with 
heart-felt warmth. “Here’s hoping 
you run on to US. Highway 24! Or 
Jacob’s Ladder! Or some other way 
down!” . | | 

“Yeah! Anything but the Golden 
Stairs and the Pearly Gates!” And 
then Crosby’s voice was lost in the 
wind. 

With painful 


eagerness, they 


4 


away from them, up along the 
ridge of the Divide. Then, after a 
long pause, it began to descend, 

down the east face of the slope. 
Zig-zag and pause, zig-zag and 
pause, until it was just a pin-prick 
of light in the black abyss below 
them. 

At last it began to swing, from 
side to side, in slow even arcs. That 
was the come-ahead signal! He had 
made it! Now, all they had to do 
was follow his trail, in the dark- 
ness. 

At 9 P.M. they reached timber- 


-eut a few pine boughs and got | 


yesterday, though.” 


~ subdivision of the Elk Mounta 


watched the torch crawling farther | 


e fast enough to get 
wept down on him, a 


line. Bless those wonderful tree : a om ee cane 
even though they were Sscragg 3 
storm-bitten little pines! Anyth 
to cut that wind! 

Too exhausted even to eat th 
allotted “supper” sandwich, tl 


in a snow Slide,” the 
sad, “swim with your 
gh you were in water. 
y your head above the 
an to swim, swim for 
Jown he went, crashing 
‘mountainside, thrashing 
K e i mad. 

e slide stopped. In the 
hat followed, those 
heard his voice. ‘It 
ad is out!” 

at was about all. 
mpits down he was 
ne snow was packed 


ont 


. He could feel that his 
was turned completely 
nd the pain in his ankle 
*oken, probably. 

| he shouted. “Don’t 
g myself out. You 
her slide.” 

later, they had re- 


the sleeping bags. Seventeen ‘ho 
of skiing! It had sapped tt 
strength almost beyond endurar 

Their shoe laces were. fro 
hard, so they cut them and pul 
off their boots. Crawling into th 
bags, they were asleep almost 
stantly. | 

The next morning, reinforced 
sleep, a sandwich, and a hane 
of raisins, along with the false | 
brightness of a new day, they 
off again for Aspen. = q 

“Tt can’t be too far now,” Sy 
tried to sound encouraging. But 
wasn’t too full of assurance, hi 
self. “We did lose a lot of t 

At noon they were crossing { 
other mountain range, a rug 


The wind had died down, and - 
sun felt hot across their should 
They had struck ‘‘skier’s pois¢ 
soft sticky snow that balled up| 
gummy rocks on the bottom 
their Skis, . q 

To make matters worse, the s 
den warmth was increasing — 
danger of a slide, the dreaded a 
lanche. And a spring snow slide, 
an open mountainside—! q 

“Let's ;get out of here,’ Ga 
said. “This gives me the jitter 

“Let’s schuss it, straight de 
the mountain, and get it over ¥ 
in a hurry,” Joe urged. 

“It’s mighty risky, but anyth 
is better than stalling up I 
wondering when it will strike | 
Spud agreed. 1 

“Took there!”’ a 

Crosby pointed to a foot-¥ 
crevasse, almost at the tip of 
skis. i ae | 
“When that breaks loose—br 
er, let me out of here!” 


ABULOUS —_. 
BROWNING 


from page 32) 


ore than the bare 


newspaper editors, 
thanks for the ex- 
dy Browning, jump- 
ush story with both 


i tale Daddy unfold- 
ration suit that fol- 


J , i 
-Mmy wife was never 
in name,” he said. 
a bedroom with her 
Same apartment. I 


worried about what 
€ said that I over- 
nights preceding their 
#fom Kew Gardens, I 
tO remain prisoner be- 
door in my own 
ree a.m. each night 
tried. I locked the 


HEY COMPROMISED by w 
ersing the face of the 2 
agreed that skiing down-moun 
would be a certain quick dicker ¥ 
death, and none of them wante! 
end his days under a hundred % 
of snow and rock. | 
Crosby took the lead. And %& 
they heard it coming, the § 
sickening rumble and crack of 
snow breaking loose above him: 
They watched, fascinated in } 
ror. Crosby heard it, too, but 


in there punching 
4a about the African 
rought home for a pet. 
O how he togged him- 
ban and burnoose © 


lanche of snow. Like a 


wasn’t broken, but painfully sprain- 
ed. Slowly they skied along, trying 
not to start another slide. 
a ae out, Joe!” some one shout- 
Joe didn’t stop to look around 
but started skiing like a mad man. 
His speed was all that saved him. 
A split second later, the place was 
a roaring inferno of heaving snow. 
The avalanche missed the heel of 
his ski by a scant six inches. 
Suddenly the urge to reach As- 
pen had left them. 
aes here, fellows,” Spud spoke 
wrong turn somewhere yesterday. 
Montezuma Basin, where we plan- 
ned to be by now, is still over there 
to the east, with two mountain 
ranges between here and there. 
And we just don’t have the grub 
to take us that far. If we circle 
back at the foot of this range, and 
hit Cement Creek, we can find a 
cache of food some of us planted 
last fall, and reach an old pros- 
pector’s cabin by night. That’s not 
far above Pioneer Ski Lodge, which 


we should make just about right — 


for a Sunday chicken dinner to- 
morrow noon. How about it?” 


her time and again to d 
him in the nude. ay oii 
Not one to pass up an opportun- 
ity to pop off in public, Daddy said 
his piece whenever it would do the 
most good in type. Among his 
charges was the allegation that 
Mrs. Heenan, Peaches’ mother, used | 
to throw strip-poker parties for the 
young friends of her over-sized 


daughter. 


The newspaper holiday came to 
an end early in 1927 when Supreme 
Court Justice Seeger ruled in favor 
of the millionaire, brushing off 


every claim that Peaches had made 


and barring her from tapping the 


US. 


“We must have taken the. 


“Yea! Yeah! Rah! @ 
! Rah! 
they shouted an enthusigena ¢ 


~ 


hen 


About eight o’clock ¢ : 
they tottered into the copie 
ment Creek, too tired to cooks, ' C 
hungry to go to bed. Soon, hee 
sigh entec had a fire roaring in th 
old tin stove, and thi ae 
look up. Bee pega ae 
What a supper they eS 
y had th: 
night! Hot chicken noodle ona a i 
oe d it was the — 
most delicious meal any of ae ave 
had ever eaten. And as they a ate 
the whole world began to glow with _ 
a warm cozy hospitality. Bae 
Spud’s foot was turnin cht 
| black. — 
and Crosby’s ankle was badly swat | 
ie but even that failed to coo] 
Neir satisfaction with the i 
general. . hee 


They were back again to civiliza 


warm beds. re 
¢é Me 
‘It was a wonderful adventure.” 
Joe mused, with his wool socks 
steaming before the fire. “But I do 
love civilization!” - ae 
THE END 


aging realtor’s $7,000,000 bankroll. 
Divorce of the pair came a few 
years later. Anti-climactic, its press _ 
coverage was nothing compared to 
the suit that had gone before. _ 
When Daddy died in 1934, editors 
of newspapers around the country 
bowed their heads. They knew they 
would never see anything like him 
again. | | an 
“He was,” as one of them sai 
recently, ‘a living symbol of th 
wild and carefree Twenties. His im- 
probable romance and its handling 
in print marked the closing day 
of slap-happy journalism.” : 
THE END 


THE MOST UNIQUE GIRL'S SCHOOL IN THE WORLD 


i he 
after the girl gains experience Ss 
is as good or better than the men, 
-and draws a better play from both 


sexes. . 
The students receive their tui- 


ion free and $6 per day while at- 
tanning school the first month. The 
second month they receive $8 pet 
day and $10 per day for the third 
month. From then on they receive 
$15 per day until they graduate. 
It takes about six to nine months 
for them to become fairly good 
dealers. To become a really good 
dealer requires approximately two 
ar f experience. ae 
Nhe ns more than 150 girls 
employed in the club all the time 
but because the turnover 1s terrific 
it is necessary to maintain the 
school. About 90 per cent of the 
girls who go to work in the club 
marry and quit their job; others 
receive flattering offers from big 
time clubs and go out to look for 
ereener pastures. So far hundreds 


of girls have graduated but. only 


a few of the first students are still 
at. Harold’s Club. , 


(Continued from page 15) 


OME of the “old timers” are 

making more money than small 
town bankers. Take pretty Gloria 
Warn. Smith describes her as the 
best roulette dealer in the entire 
United States. Another “All Star 
dealer is Betty. Rosager, a little 


‘Swiss girl who never deals for less 


than $500 a hand on “21.” Then 
there’s Jessie Howard who has be- 
come so efficient at gambling that 
the sharpest crooks take to cover. 


- Another expert is Ruth Lindeman 


has charge of the theatrical 

aah decorations, parades and 
celebrations. There is another girl 
in charge of the credit Siegert 
who puts. one through a thir ) 
by the name of Edith Sieeabertr 
degree that would really astoun 
the best Philadelphia lawyer. 

Back in 1935 the Harold Club was 
a mere hole in the wall compared to 
the present space of 10,000 square 
feet. The average daily attendance 
is something like 14,000 by actual 
count, 


The Club was started by Ray-. 


eas phe 
mond Smith Sr. and is a corpo 
tion of which his two sons, Harold 


1 Raymond A. Smith Jr., are 
he pets stockholders. In addition: 
to the 150 girls and current stu- 
dents, the Club employs 150 men. 
It is the largest gambling club a 
America and has a yearly take of 
more than one million eae 

he front is a gia 
“NO ONE CAN WIN ALL OF THE 
TIME. WE ADVISE EVERYONE TO 
RISK ONLY ae HE CAN 

D TO LOSE.” 
he is more or less the Smith 
Credo. There is nothing stiff or for- 
mal about Harold’s” Club. tris 
atmosphere is more like a ee 
party or picnic. Folks come in an - 
get acquainted, have a pieraae 
evening and more than often win 
a few bucks and go home. 7 

Besides starting the first gal’s 

gambling school in the world and 
employing the first gal dealers a 
their club, the Smiths do a lot o 
things that they just don’t talk 
about—such as contributing $108,- 
000.00 annually in scholorships to 
the University of Nevada. They 
also sponsor the regular Sunday 


concerts in Reno, send money to_ 


unfortunate families and have 

paid off the mortgage on mMaftly 

a Reno church. : 
THE END 
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| wih they'd stop those children's shows—they're ruining our business 


he 


| floor 


} if we do, 


the top of the brain, lulling to sleep 
the cerebral cortex—the most re- 
cent evolutionary addition and the 
‘most sensitive. In it are lodged all 
of the so-called higher human at- 
-tributes, the conscious controls and 
sensibilities which make us the 
high-strung, sensitive animals we 
are. 

Alcohol puts our brain to sleep 
layer by layer. Its great charm for 
humanity is just this, that it gets 
rid of tensions, inhibitions, frustra- 
tions and suspicions and leaves the 
older and tougher parts of the 

brain in something like full oper- 


|} ation—with the full run of. the 


house, so to speak, while that up- 
start critic and tyrant on the top. 


is safely put. away for the 
night. 
_ Why shouldn’t we have a good 
time? 

And so we can—if we don’t bend 
the elbow too often and too fast. 
the more robust and 
hearty brain layers down below will 


| get hit over the head too. | 


That is a figurative but accurate 
scientific outline of the start of a 
good drunk. It sets the stage for a 


| good part of what follows. 


‘| ¥ ET’S TAKE UP the question of 
7 physical damage to the major - 


organs of the body. A survey of 


| the evidence is convincing on the 


core that the use of alcohol may 


| damage your pocketbook and your 
| behavior, but not your body. It does, 


| however, increase susceptibility to 
| infection and aggravate certain 
| diseases. Constant over-indulgence 


_ | may easily be the indirect cause of 


} insanity and, sometimes, death. 


It isn’t quite true to say that - 


} you can do yourself no bodily in- 


| jury by drinking drinks spiced with 
| alcohol. If death is an injury, then 


} damage can be done. But it isn’t 
'as a result of injury to tissues. It 
} comes through paralysis of the 
' nerve centers in the brain controll- 
) ing respiration and the action of 
| the heart. They are at the base of 


| the “pyramid of behavior,” and for- 


j tunately are reached only after 


}months or years of chronic alco- 


| holism. 7 
| For the average man a lethal 


| dose of whiskey is something over 
‘| 4 pint poured into an empty stom- 


ach in one great effort. Nature has 
|} been thoughtful in that she has 
| arranged that you and I will either 


-}be unconscious or will vomit be- 


|fore we can contrive that. What 
}ycounts is the concentration of q]- 


-}cchol in the blood stream and the 


) YOU DON'T HAVE TO HAVE LOST WEEKENDS 


é 


brain. A concentration of 0.2 per 
cent is a good jag for most of. us. 
Raise that to 0.3 or 0.4 per cent 
and we will find the floor coming up 
to meet us. At 0.7 per cent you are 
ready for the morgue. But an acute 
alcoholic death is one of the rarest 
of all. It takes more strength of 
purpose than most of us can muster 
to get that much alcohol into the 
stomach that fast. 

On the score of physical damage 
to the body, here is the word of a 
former member of the New York 
Health Department: 

“In extreme cases, where a life- 


time of drunkenness is terminated ; 


by overdose and death, not so much 
as a minor anatomical change in 
the body is observed, much. less 
physical damage.”’ 

This man has autopsied some 


5,000 bodies and is a thoroughly | 


qualified scientist and physician. 
His work is backed by that of many 
another leading specialist. They in- 
sist that the possible concentration 
of alcohol in the blood stream at 
any one time is insufficient to do 
physical damage. 


There is still one more exception 
to be made, if a red nose and rosy 
complexion are to be classed as 
physical damage. The narcotic ef- 
fect of alcohol results in a relaxa- 
tion of tension of the tiny blood 
vessels which supply the skin. This 
means a larger supply of blood at 
the surface and accounts for that 
“glow.” Long continued, it causes 
permanent dilation of these surface 
vessels and the heightened color of 
the heavy drinker. 


This same authority points out 
that shock, fatigue, snake bite and 
colds are all supposed to be bene- 
fitted by the use of alcohol. It 
would be hard to find conditions in 
which alcohol is less Suitable, he 
adds. Alcohol lowers blood pressure. 
So does shock. So does snake ven- 
om. And a good stiff slug of whis- 
key will deepen fatigue by taking 
off the controls and letting the ma- 
chine run wild. Similarly, the one’ 
thing doctors are. sure of about a 
cold is that the body needs rest for 
a cure. And any senerous use of al- 


cohol is not likely to contribute 
that. 


HE PERSISTENT NOTION that 
.drinking causes cirrhosis of the 
liver and a long line of kidney af- 
flictions fits in here. Even the in- 


surance companies will tell you to-. 


day that it isn’t true. But prolonged 
heavy drinking does produce in- 
flammation of the liver, just as it 


S an 


(Continued from page 21) 


* 


results in gastritis. Swollen liver 
and inflamed stomach quickly re- 
turn to normal as the intake of 
alcohol is reduced and a proper 
diet resumed, 

We know of one scientist who 
spent 36 years trying to produce 
cirrhosis of the liver in laboratory 
animals without success. The ex- 
perimental animals were kept per- 
manently drunk for nearly their 
entire life span, with no damage 
to tissues or organs which could 
be directly assigned to their life- 
long bender, and no shortening of 
the life span. However, these ani- 
mals do not have the highly sensi- 
tive human brain cortex, : 

Many of the diseases attributed 
to alcohol have to do with the 
dietary habits of the drinker. Most 
prominent among these are those 
in the nervous field. Here it isn’t 
only what you drink, but also what 
you eat. 

Mental and = nervous disorders 
long associated with alcoholism are 
now known to be caused by vitamin 
and other dietary deficiencies. This 
is true of the d.t.’s and such fear- 
some conditions as ‘aleoholic” 
neuritis, Korsakoff’s syndrome and 
hallucinosis. It has been establish- 
ed that the severe vitamin starva- 
tion resulting in these diseases and 
the accompanying insanity or de- 
lirium is in some cases brought on 
through failure to eat enough of 
the right kind‘of food during a pro- 
longed spree. But that isn’t the. 
entire story. Alcohol itself is a food, 
and unlike all other foods its energy 
can be used directly: that is. it re- 
quires no digestion and is absorbed 
into the blood stream unchanged. 

The nerve vitamins, B and Bl, are 
at the bottom of many of these 
nervous disturbances. The heavy 
drinker needs a greater supply of 
these vitamins than he would oth- 
erwise, because the energy liberated 
by the alcohol “burns them wap." 
at a faster than normal] rate. 

The special affinity of alcohol 
for nerve tissue and the brain is 
due to an attraction between the 
alcohol molecule and the fat mole- 
cule. There is a very high concen- 
tration of fat in nerve tissue. But. 
the action of alcohol on nerves and 
brain is temporary and causes no 
permanent change. The nerves and 
brain can’t function normally, how- 
ever, in the absence of vitamins and 
prolonged starvation of this kind 
can result in permanent damage 
leading to insanity and death. 


OR TWO YEARS arterioschlero- 
sis or hardening of the arteries 
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as well as certain forms of heart 
disease were thought to be caused 
by alcoholism. It is now known that 
exactly the reverse is true. The ex- 
planation of this is this same af- 
finity between alcohol and certain 
types of fat. Hardening of the ar- 
teries and some heart ailments are 
caused by the deposit of cholesterol 
in the walls of the circulatory sys- 
tem, — 

Of all forms of-fat, cholesterol 
appears to have the strongest af- 
finity for the alcohol molecule. Any- 
one who lives long enough will have 
hardening of the arteries, but many 
thousands of autopsies have proven 
that confirmed alcoholics are less 
subject to this form of aging than 
teetotalers. The presence of alco- 
hol in the blood appears to retard. 
the normal rate at which cholester- 
ol is deposited. | 

It simply isn’t true that alcohol 
is habit forming, in the sense that 
its use sets up a body craving as 
in the case of a narcotics addict. 
It is much easier for some people 
to stop drinking than to give up 
smoking, as most of us know. Once 
the hangover has worn off you can 
take a drink or leave it alone with- 
out physical discomfort. But the 
man who smokes a pack of ciga- 
rettes a day and inhales will walk 
around in a fog for several days if 
he suddenly stops smoking . 

The morphine addict requires an 
ever increasing dose to get the de- 
sired effect. That isn’t true of al- 
cohol. With certain psychological 
reservations, you can get just as 
drunk on a pint of whiskey after a 
quarter century of heavy drinking 
as you did on your first pint. Out 
of his experience, the old toper has. 
learned to “handle” his liquor. 
There is the additional fact that, 
for some reason not as yet under- 
stood, there is evidence that al- 
cohol is oxidized somewhat more 
rapidly in the body of the habitual 
drinker, which tends to hold down 
the concentration in the blood 
stream. 

The experienced drinker scarcely 
needs to be told that alcohol in- 
hibits rather than aids amorous 
performance when under the in- 
fluence. You probably do many 
things you wouldn’t do if you were 
sober. The bars are down and Sso- 


cial taboos and inhibitions don’t 


mean so much. However, statistical 
studies indicate that sexual desire 
diminishes in proportion to the 
amount of alcohol consumed. So 
ancient a part of human nature 
doesn’t die easily. however, and it 
is indisputable that alcohol is a 
great leveler of social barriers. 


There is the further belief among 
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competent psychologists that alco- 
hol and the sexual experience com- 
plement each other, in that both 
are a means of ego exaltation. Psy- 
chologically. the one can be substi- 
tuted for the other and frequently 
is. 

The notion that alcohol makes 
criminals is probably just as fal- 
lacious as that it creates lecherous 
personalities. Certainly alcohol and 
crime are frequently associated. But 
that is because the criminal finds 
alcohol] useful in dulling his sense 
of caution, quieting fear and for 
similar reasons. 


No sane person will deny that 
judgment and self-control are im- 
paired in intoxication and there 
are many acts of violence and anti- 
social behavior committed in that 
condition which wouldn’t have been 


‘had the individual remained sober. 


But that is an entirely different 
thing from the moralist’s assertion 
that drinking makes criminals. 


Perhaps one of the most alarm- 
ing of the fallacies about alcohol 
perpetuated by the professional re- 
formers is the notion that exces- 
sive use results in deterioration of 
the racial stock. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, as is con- 
clusively shown by many elaborate 
studies. Such a display of scientific 
techniques shouldn’t have been re- 
quired to give the lie to this one, 
in the light of our racial history. 


Nevertheless, many generations of 
euinea pigs and white rats and 
dogs have been kept perpetually 
drunk to gather the evidence. With- 
out exception, the researchers come 
back with word that succeeding 
generations of their laboratory al- 
coholics are better specimens than 
those of the “controls” which led 
normal sober lives. Progeny of the 
alcoholics have fewer deformities 
and greater stamina. And it is sig- 
nificant that almost all these ex- 
perimenters set out to prove just 
the opposite. | 


N A MORE trivial level, such 
popular notions as that a 
“green” whiskey is more harmful 
than that properly aged, or that 
it is dangerous to mix drinks simply 
don’t conform to what is known 
about the chemistry involved. Ethy] 
alcohol, the principal intoxicating 
ingredient in your drink, has a lot 
of chemical cousins which are pres- 
ent in all aicoholic beverages. Pop- 
ularly they are supposed to do the 
Gamage, if any. But . generally 
speaking they are present in larger 
proportions in an aged whiskey 
than one fresh from the still. They 
are never there in sufficient pro- 
yertion to alter in any important 


degree the action of the ethyl al- 
cohol itself. As one of our medical 
friends puts it, “the ethyl alcohol 
gets there first.” 
Your own preconceptions may 
play a part in what happens to you 
from mixing drinks. And it is true 
that the alcohol in one drink is 
more readily absorbed than in an- 
other—that in carbonated. drinks, 
for example, being the more active. 
But for the most part the rate at 
which the alcohol gets into the 


~ blood stream and to the brain is 


the determining factor. This de- 


pends almost entirely on the rela- 


tive concentration of alcohol in the 
drink and other food elements in 
the stomach. It is of course well 
known that food tends to slow ab- 
sorption of the alcohol. There is 
nothing quite so effective in this 
respect as a glass of cream, because 
of the affinity between alcohol and 
this particular form of fat. : 
It is clear from all this that mod- 
eration in the use of alcohol is es- 
sential because of what it does to 
your behavior, and to your brain, 
not what it does to your physical 
equipment. oe | 
One of the ablest among con- 
temporary students of the subject 
is responsible for the statement 
that “vigorous spirit and intemper- 
ance lie in the same bed and both 
are expressions of mental and 
physical vitality.” ; | 
If that seems over-drawn, take a 


fresh look at your own personal 


world and then find out what you 
can about the habits of the men 
who have made history. But don't 
waste any time in the history books 
written for immature schoolboys. 

Socrates was said to be able to 
drink any man in Athens under the 
table. A recent biographer of 
George Washington states that it 
was almost unknown for him to re- 
tire sober. Winston Churchill is one 
oi the more able British cham- 
pions. There is the recently pub- 
lished statement by Admiral Halsey 
that, as a rule, he distrusts a fight- 
ing man who neither drinks nor 
smokes. These are not isolated 
facts. Almost all of the great 
creators have been notoriously fond 
of the bottle. : 

All fish can swim, but it doesn‘t 
follow that everything which swims 
is a -fish. So don’t. get the idea 
that you have to be a drunk to be 
a genius, or that if you are a drunk 
you must be a person of exception- 
al quality. , 


A hearty appreciation of the 


virtues of ethyl alcohol, provided 
that you know its dangers, is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. While it 
won't hurt your body, it can kill 
your brain. | THE END 


THE EXPERT 


(Continued from page 25) 


Alice excitedly. « ig’ 
just osnetea sedi abe ues 

And something had! Bulaski was 
a@ new man. Oh, he took plenty of 
punishment getting to Pinto but 
he kept boring in until his sledge- 
like blows began Smashing the box- 
er with telling effect. 


Pinto’s hair got mussed and when 
he tried to push it back with one 
glove, Bulaski slugged him in the 
ribs. The Pirate just couldn’t get 
away from the spoiler who crowd- 


ed him into corners an 
the ropes. eee 


And after each round Bulaski 
aski 
pews pein at the mugg at ring- 
and laugh in a twist ar- 
goylish way. eis abe 
ad | thought you said Bull would 
lose?” reminded Alice, puzzled. 
“Don’t you see him taunting 
J g that 
gambler?” I demanded. “The Sight 
of that guy has angered Bulaski so 
much that he’s double-crossing the 
racketeers. He may win the fight 


"I told you twice which way to town. If you think I'll point ‘ 


but it'll probably cost him his life!” 

ieee he man,” said Alice admir- 
. “From now on I’m goi oO. 

vote for him.” Roe 


i THE TENTH, Bulaski knocked 

Pinto through the ropes into the 
arms of a society matron and both 
of them were out like pickpockets 
on Saturday night. Bull roared as 
his hand was raised. 

“Will the gamblers—the ones Mr. 
Bulaski double-crossed, start shoot- 
ing now?” asked Alice fearfully. 

“Later—in Some dark alley,” I 
said darkly. “Come on, let’s talk to 
Whitey Klein. He’s a friend of mine 
and there’s something I want to 
know.” 

‘ We jostled our way back to Bull’s 
ressing room where I managed t 
get the fight manager gulde ; x 
“Tell me, Whitey, old boy,” I said 
clumping him familiarly on the 
back for Alice’s benefit, “how sur- 
prised were you when Bull crossed 
up the gamblers and began win- 

ning?” | 
“Of course you’re goingto ask for 
police protection?” Suggested Alice. 


ae 8 would be a shame if Mr. Bu- 
cae a punctured.” | | 

“Look,” said Klein gruffly. “No 
gamblers ever got to us. We fought 
fair and square. Bull just didn’t get 


in the winning mood until he saw. 


that flashy suit at the ringside.” 
You mean the Eastern gun- 
oa ao pes confidentially. 
Try; itey, you ca 
to us. We’re hep.” : ‘ ae 
“Gunman?” Snorted Klein. “You 
been: seeing too Many moving pic- 
tures. That guy’s a janitor here. 
When I promised Bull he could 
have @ Zoot suit just like that, he 
put his heart in the fight and won. 
oe “ simple as that. Excuse me 
ut I’m pretty busy now. : 
hight.” ' . bes 
“Let’s go home, expert.” suce 
; : ggest- 
ed Alice sarcastically, ‘peter the 
pried start shooting.” 
ately, I haven’t been going to 
the fights. Been taking Alice to the 
movies instead. They ain't too bad 
—once you get used to that mush 
stuff. Besides, I’a promised her. Re- 
member? | , 
THE END 


you're crazy,” 
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THE PSYCHOPATHIC SEX MENACE 


employe, she was found later in 
the jungle, a victim of a savage 
beating and criminal assault. 

Unconscious and half-nude when 
she was discovered 200 yards from 
her shop, the beautiful San Fran- 
ciscan died later from shock and 
the beating administered by the 
sex maniacs. 


Investigators, after examining 
the girl’s ripped and bloody blue- 
flowered print dress, said she was 
the victim of two or more sex 
fiends. 


Equally horrendous in detail was 
the bloody, nightmarish death of 
12-year-old Carol Lee Kensinger in 
her Pittsburgh home. She, too, was | 
the victim of a sex sadist. 


A pretty, blonde-haired junior 
high school student, Carol remain- 
ed at home one night—a day or 
two before the Guam assault—to 
bake a cake while her parents 
sought relaxation at the neighbor- 


~ 


hood bowling alley. : 
While the child was busy at her 
cooking someone entered the house, 
whipped out a paring knife and 
stabbed her 36 times. Left for dead, 
the girl crawled to the telephone 
to shriek for help, then crumpled 
and died. : : 
- Although the girl on preliminary 
examination gave no indication of 
having been sexually attacked, the 
crime, according to Lt. Peter Con- 
nors, appeared to have been com- 
mitted by a sex maniac. The de- 
tective then made. a comment that 
echoed a statement made repeat- 
edly by police following many other 
sex slayings. The child, he said, 


apparently knew her murderer-to- : 


be. 


| FEW DAYS later, near a cem- 
A etery outside of Chicago, 10- 
year-old, blonde. Roberta Rinear- 
son also met her death at the 
hands of someone: of .whom she 
apparently felt no fear. 
Her ravished body was found in 
a ditch near the cemetery. Bruises 
around her throat indicated she 
had been garroted. Her panties 
were stuffed in her mouth. She 
had been raped. 
-- Roberta had been last seen the 
evening before on her way to the 
movies in the nearby suburb of La 
Grange. Her body was found about 
eight miles from her home in 
Brookfield. , 


All sex deaths are not executed 
in an insane fury of compulsive 
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(Continued from page 6) 


overwhelming lust. Some are plan- 
ned with the cold precision of a 
hangman. 

Take the case of Juanita Wendel, 
13, of St. Paul, Minn. She respond- 
ed to the call of a mysterious Mr. 
Carson for a baby sitter and van- 
ished from sight. 

More than a month later her 
body was found by picnickers under 
a pile of brush in a wooded section 
of Dakota county. A cord was knot- 
ted around her neck. 

Another “brutal murder and a 
planned one” were the maniacal 
slayings of redhaired 18-year-old 
Mary C. Kline and her Navy vet- 
eran sweetheart, John Mahlan, 25, 
of Patchogue, L. I. 

The partly nude body of the 
raped girl, with that of her com- 
panion, was found near a country 
club golf course at Eau Claire, Wis. 
Both had been shot. According to 
police the “assailant knew what he 
was doing.” ; 

Among the strangest of all the 
sex crimes of the last year was that 
of Mrs. Evelyn Burns, 33, mother 
of eight children. Her nude body 
was found in front of her housing 
project home in Providence, R. lI. 
She was strangled with her bras- 
siere and each leg tied to shrubbery 
with her stockings. 

Police said she had ben bashed 

on the head with a blunt instru- 

ment and had apparently been 
criminally attacked. 

So fearsome have become the 
number of sex attacks in various 
sections of the country that pri- 
vate groups have organized to pro- 
tect their children. 

In St. Paul, Minn., for instance, 
mothers of pupils at Bryan Mul- 
lanphy School, spurred by three 
attacks on small girls, have form- 
ed their own vigilante group to 
euard their children while going 
back and forth to school. 

Among the victims of the degen- 
erates plaguing the neighborhood 
was a 5-year-old kindergarten pu- 
pil who was lured. into an alley 
with a comic book. 


Such efforts, though, according 
to some psychiatrists, are futile in 
the face of a national problem. The 
menace, they point out, can be 
stayed only by the long-term con- 
finement and study of those who 
manifest the characteristics of the 
sexual fiend. 3 


THE END 


SHAPE OF SHADOWS 


(Continued from page 37) 


Dan Mitchell laughed, his eyes 
nervous on the little bar across the 
room beside the open kitchen, his 
eyes carefully not looking for any- 
one, for any face to recognize. But 
George touched his arm. Timid, al- 
most. “You know my place, Dan.” 
The round little face reddened; the 
voice was an apology. “We don’t 
have trouble here. No police. You 
will be careful?” | , 

Dan turned, and the tight, crook- 
ed line of his mouth made a thin 
smile. “Don’t ‘worry about me, 
George.” 


E ORDERED BEER and wished 

he had something stronger, a 
quick one. But there was the state 
law he had almost forgotten: no 
drinks across the bar—you brought 
your own liquor. He watched the 
girls carrying trays of ice and soda 
to the dim booths which hugged 
the dance floor. 7 

Nobody greeted him, and it oc- 
curred to Dan that perhaps these 
people would talk about him rather 
than to him. Whispering. That Mit- 
chell kid—crazy guy—poison—look- 
ing for trouble again—kicked off 
the force... . But Dan didn’t have 

. to be reminded that he wasnt a 
cop any longer. | ; 

They would remember that he 
had made scraps into terrible bat- 
tles: that he had almost killed a 
man—over nothing, they would say 
—-and got off with a suspended sen- 
tence. But those were wild moments 
that never should have been; when, 
shaking and blind, he would reach | 
out with his big hands, and when 
he could see again he had done 
something he was sorry for: 

You couldn’t explain that to the 
whisperers. They thought he had 
left town. because he was afraid; 
because the heat was on. But he 
had never run away from anything 
he was afraid of, except one thing: 
the shadows of other men, their 
names linked with hers, slyly. The 
whisperers couldn’t know that, el- 
ther, because the marriage had 
been secret. \ 

He carried his glass, skirting the 
dancers, toward an empty booth 
far down the room; then stopped, 
his heart like a knot. Jackie was 
holding a drink with both hands, 
making rings on the table. She was 
smiling, around a cigarette held 
loose-mouthed, at the youth across 
from her. The boy’s gloating laugh, 
at whatever he had told her, was 
intimate and bold. Jackie laughed 
with him, her eyes half closed in 
curling smoke. A waif strand of 


bright hair, blond as ever, like 
tumbled sunshine, fell across her 


cheek as she bent over the high- 
ball glass. 


“Drink up, baby,” he said. “Come 


dance some more with me.” 

Jackie drained her glass. She said 
agreeably, “Any time, honey.” She 
had the low voice of a blues singer 
with a burr in it. 

Dan stood frozen, holding his 
beer. Now she would see him. Now 
she would tell him once again just 
when she wanted to see him; which 
is to say, never. 

Sure, he had thought he might 
find her here, but not in one of the 
red hostess gowns George furnished 
his “beautiful girls.” The one Jack- 
Je wore was made for leaning 
across tables. She had pulled the 
Skirt carelessly above her knees to 
cross her legs and he saw that they 
were bare. The straight, fine legs 
which .Dan had jealously gloved, 
once, in flimsy trifles he couldn’t 
afford. 

She lifted her eyes and saw him, 
then, and said, “Dan!” breathless 
and low. 

Dan said, ‘Come on,” taking her 
arm. The youth with her stood up, 

as though wondering what was ex- 
pected of him. Nothing seemed to 
be. He still stood there, gaping, 
when his girl was gone. 


AN PUSHED HER into an emp- 
, ty booth. Sullen-eyed, Jackie 
watched him sit down across from 
her. “What did you do that for?” 
Her voice was hard, a little thick: 
he, had never seen her this way 
before. 

“All right,” Dan said bitterly. 
“T’ve got no claim on you now. But 
hell!—to see you here like this— 
with some punk that’s paying a 
nickel a minute to peep down your 
dress and rub his leg against. 
yours—!”’ | 

She said nothing, just looked at 
him. There had been-a hungry way 
she used to look at him, possessing 
him with her eyes: but now her 
eyes were troubled. Within him was 
the old ache of desire for her: yet, 
too, a sense of sadness and of some- 
thing lost. , : 

“You didn’t have to do this,” he 
said. “You know what they think 
of you—all the men.” 

Jackie lifted her bare shoulders. 
“Give a girl a bad name—and what 
difference does it make?” 

“A bad name!” Angry—angrier 
than he should have been. 

“Didn’t I always have one? Did- 
n't you know it when you married 
me?” she added with bitterness. 
“And even before that. If I just 
went to a dance with a man, there 


> eae ee 


were all sorts of stories. I never did | 
anything.” 

“You don’t have to-do anything,” 
he Said harshly, but he had de- 
spaired long ago of making her un- 
derstand. ‘‘You just look at men in 
that way you can’t help, I guess, 
and you say ‘honey’ to them be- 
cause you're having a good time, 
and—hell, all they have to do is 
hear that voice of yours, and it’s 
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‘We went over all that before. You 
know how it used to be.” 

Dan knew how it used to be. 
From the time she was thirteen, 
boys would walk her home from 
school, follow her home, trying to 
make dates. Home had been a 
rickety frame hotel across the 
tracks, owned by her father, who 
fervently wished she had a mother 
when she needed one. And after | 
Supper, in the cloaking dusk, they | 
would look for her; high school 
boys and older—young men who 
worked on the railroad or in the 
refinery. And there would be loose 
banter across the fence at the side 
of the hotel, and hungry, furtive 
looks. Strolls to the corner drug- 
store for soda. And, that last year 
(and, he guessed, while he was in 

the army), automobile rides and 
dances ... until she married Dan. 
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HE WAY SHE was now, he 

could almost believe in her. It | 
hurt, to look at her, he thought, she : 
was so beautiful. So like she used — 
to be. So like she had been that 
night he went away, leaving her to | 
annul their marriage. So like she. 
had been when he first went out. 
with her, long, long ago. Plaintive. 
She’d been the same then. “I have- | 
n’t any friends, Dan. Just girls who 
are jealous; just men who think— 
oh, Dan, why won’t they treat me 
like other girls?” She had been only 
fourteen but he had known, even 
then, how men would always look . 
at Jackie, and why. It had not oc- 
curred to him until years later, 
though, that she had been honest 
In asking him. 


He had not looked on her that 
night as a lonely and bewildered 
girl, reaching too recklessly for the 
colored lights which seemed bright- 
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ing but wanting to touch her. He 
was two years older than Jackie, 
put, boy-like, he had thought she 
was teasing him. Dumb in a suffo- 
cation of frightened desire, he could 
find nothing to answer her. 
Nor could he now. But just being 
with her had always poisoned him 
with a mad and irrational reckless- 
ness, and it kindled now as he lis- 
tened to a man’s voice at the booth 
behind him. Stevens, who had 
known her as long as Dan had. 
Stevens talking in a smug sotto 
voce about her because he didn’t 
imagine he was: heard. Suddenly 
Dan was out of the booth, facing 
the two men and the girl in the 
next one. § 
“You're lying!” His face was pa- 
pery and numb, and his mouth was 


‘ shaking. “I’m. going to beat that 


down your throat.” His voice car- 
ried no farther than the booth. 

Stevens got to his feet, eyes shift- 
ing right and left, but there was 


- no help coming. “You got a gun? 


he asked. oe 

“I got these.” Dan knobbed his 
big hands, and in him was that old 
reasonless frenzy which had snared 
him to violence so many times. 
Stevens cried shrilly, “Well, 7 got 
one—and this is self-defense!” The 
thirty-eight revolver came into his 
hand clumsily from an inside coat 
pocket. 7 

Dan struck blindly, and heard a 
girl’s ery, and then he was looking 
at Stevens folded across the table, 
cheek down, and at the gun he’d 
snatched as he struck. From a split 
scalp, the unconscious man’s blood 
spilled to the table and reddened 
the upset beer. 

And there was George’s voice out 
of nowhere—‘I told you, Dan!"— 
and abruptly’ the lights went out 
for him, then came on again in 


_ the form of feebly incandescent 


bubbles which floated up through 
-his head to explode in sodden puffs 
against his eyeballs. 


EHIND THE ROADHOUSE, back 
near the barbecue pit, a rustic 
bench had been built around the 
trunk of a cottonwood tree. Draped 
across this, Dan lifted his head 
from Jackie’s lap. She was speaking 
and the contempt in her voice was 
just about what he had.thought it 
would be. , 
“You,” she informed him, “were 
thrown out, and I was fired. And 
you’re lucky he didn’t have a li- 
cense for that gun or there’d be a 
stink and you’d be in jail. You 
fool—!” 
“T had a right—” he mumbled. 
“They weren’t even talking about 
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LEGACIES ss 
_ IN THE NEWS 


William H. Jackson, a profes- 
sar at the University of Georgia, 
was so fond of his white oak 
tree that he wrote a deed con- - 
veying to the tree full possession 

of itself and the land on which 
it stands. | 2 
x : * * _ 

Jeremiah Hilborn, of West 
Minot, Me., who loved fiddle mu- 
sic while he lived, bequeathed 
a fund to pay for a gay party, 
with fiddle music and refresh- 


ments, to be held once a year in 
. his memory. © oe 


* * * 


James C. Ballow, _ Becket, 


- Mass., bequeathed to his grand- 


children “my ability to relate 
jokes and see the lighter and © 
brighter side of life.” | < 

; ‘os * my _ 
“Mrs. Annie Koll Rosenbaum, 
Los Angeles, left her two sons 


- $1 each “to purchase rope with 
which to hang themselves” 


* oR % 


Joe Podajeski, St. Louis, made 


the promise during the war 
years that when all the boys in © 


the neighborhood who had gone 


- overseas came back’ he would 


give them a party. He died be- 
‘fore the war ended but his 
widow kept faith with him by 
giving the party for some 200 


vets, hiring a hall and serving — 


fried chicken. 
* * * 


Thomas Foster, former mayor 
of Toronto, bequeathed $1250 to. 
the Toronto mother bearing the - 
jJargest number of children in 
the next 10 years. 
* * : * + : 
Two Royal Canadian Air Force 
pilots, Seth T. Parker and Paul 


G. Forcey, kept a vow by meet- — 
ing in Detroit. In 1941, aboard. 
a transport to England, 50 pilots 
vowed to meet after the war in 


Detroit, scene of their training 
days’ celebrations. Parker and 
Forecey drank a toast to the oth- 
er. three pilots who had sur- 
-vived but who couldn’t come and 


to the remaining 45 who had © 


kept another appointment—with 
death. : oo e : 
. : : * : * - 


The will of William L. P. Mc- 


Caw, Manchester, Conn., left 


$5000 to Joseph McVeigh, a post- 


man who had delivered the mail — 


to his home for years. 


i wae Si eal a i ai aa 


me, if that’s what you mean. Any 
more than the others were that 
used to get you in trouble. You just 
hated them because they were part 
of any shady gossip about me, and | 
you thought it might be true. You 
got into fights that seemed to have 
no reason because you wouldn’t ad- 
mit even to yourself that you want- 
ed me, too—but didn’t have the 
nerve.” 

“That’s ridiculous 

“You had a good hunch and for 
a long time you stayed away from 
me and took it out in beating up 
the boys who didn’t, and wondered 
why you were fighting.” 

From here, they could see down 
a quarter * mile of rock and grass 
hillside to the snaky trail of trees 
along Blind Creek. Here and there, 
the moon picked out a silver leaf, 
but there was not a flutter, never a 
moving breath. A nostalgic tang 
sharpened the air, of autumn that. 
was to be, and the hollows down 
toward the creek were smoky with 
mist. Off in the mesquite scrub to 
the north, the pump below an un- 
seen oil derrick thumped out its 
rhythm, barely audible during a 
moment’s lull at George’s. 

All this has happened before, he 
thought. The old squirrel cage. I 
have been here before. But wasn’t 
there something new? “I stayed 
away because I was afraid of you, 
he told her. 

“You sure did,’ Jackie agreed. 
“But you were just afraid of the 
misery of being jealous, and doubt- 
ful, and ashamed of meeting other 
men who’d known me—of wonder- 
ing how much more they knew of 
me than you were supposed to 
think they knew.” 

“Listen,” Dan said, for there was 
a contemptuous curl of her lip, but 
a tear in her eye, too. ‘“Can’t we 
try it once more?” 

She laughed roughly. “On what?” 


1?) 
. 


“Well, now that I know—” He 


had thought he was tormented by 
the shadows of other men... but 
the shape of the shadows was the 
shape of his own restless guilt. 
Jackie had shown him that, and 
now everything was going to be all 
right. ; 

He took her by the shoulders and 
pulled her toward him. “We have 
to. 

“All right,” she said unhappily. 
“All right. I don’t mind.” 

Then she added, “But you never 
will really believe in me, will you?” 

For an answer Dan ‘pressed his 
lips to hers. Then lifting his head, 
“IT was just a dope,” he said. 

THE END 


HOW JOHN L. SULLIVAN WON 
THE WORLD'S HEAVYWEIGHT TITLE ~ 


search, particularly those who had 

neglected to bring their own food 

and liquor along. With less than 
twenty-four hour’s notice of their 
coming, the Barnes Hotel had no 

time to prepare for them. A 

month’s warning would hardly have 

sufficed. 

Almost at once the last loaf of 
bread was gone. Soon there wasn’t 
a drop of whiskey left in the house 
and not a glass of ale or beer. The 
proprietor was pulling his hair out. 
Fortune was bellowing and ham- 
mering at his doors and he could 
do nothing to avail himself of the 
golden opportunity. Men thrust 
fist-fulls of money under his nose, 
ready to pay any price for a cheese 
sandwich, a jigger of whiskey. He 
was helpless, ready for the hospital 
or insane asylum—he didn’t care 
which. sey 

Those in charge of the fight fin- 
ally decided to pitch the ring on 
the croquet lawn, amongst the 
pines and magnolias in front of 
the hotel. 

“The croquet mallet and ball 
found on the spot,” writes Mr. Sul- 
livan, the baseball tycoon, “were 
hurled with utter contempt out of 
the way, as they were symbols of 
an aesthetic taste, unworthy of a 
fight for the championship of the 
. world.” 

The ring was measured, the 
stakes driven in, the ropes put up. 
Benches, chairs, tables, _ planks 
Stretched across empty beer bar- 
rels, were assembled around the 
ring. When this was done, there was 
a rush for good seats, holders of 
the $2 ring badges being privileged 
first. | 

The under-privileged had the last. 
laugh. There were better vantage 
points on the first and second-tier 
porches or on the roof of the hotel, 
on top of the barns or even in the 
trees, seated astride the branches. 


There was a mad scramble for 
these places. With every passing 
moment the excitement now in- 
creaSed. Seagulls and crows flying 
overhead would Suddenly wheel 
away in fright, Tables and benches 
broke down under excessive weight. 

“On one side of the ring,” says 
Sullivan, “members of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange had con- 
gregated. High up on the porch of 
the hotel were prominent judges, 


_, doctors, legislators from the North, 


South and West. Seated on the 
croquet lawn, with their hands 
touching the ropes, were high-class 
sporting men from Chicago, New 
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York, Cincinatti: and other cities. 
On another side of the ring many 
reliable merchants had banded to- 
gether. Perched like birds on the 
pine and magnolia trees were clerks 
from the New Orleans mercantile 
houses. As the crowd waited pa- 
tiently, great and heavy betting 
went on. This betting was all in 
favor of Paddy Ryan, the cham- 
pion. Detective O’Malley of New 
Orleans made five separate bets of 
$500 on him.” 


Gf hiss CHALLENGER, John L. Sul- 

livan, appeared first, accompa- 
nied by his trainer and seconds, 
the roar of the crowd increasing as 
they came into view. As Sullivan 
neared the ring he pitched his cap 
into it, as was the custom, leaped 
Over the ropes and took his seat in 
the designated corner. 

Soon afterwards the champion 
made his appearance with his at- 
tendants, genial Tom Kelly of St. 
Louis and Bill Harding of the Po- 
lice Gazette. Like the challenger, 
Paddy Ryan was fully clothed and 
wore a cap which he shied into 
the ring before vaulting the ropes. 

And now a further delay was 
caused by the selection of a referee, 
the crowd calling impatiently, wor- 
ried that the fight might be stop- 
ped by the sudden arrival of the 
County sheriff who may have got 
wind of it in Biloxi. ~ 

Backers of the Boston Strong Boy 
wanted Jack Hardy of Vicksburg. 
Ryan’s men wanted Alexander 
Brewster of New Orleans. Other ref- 
ap ats proposed and rejected, 

e bickering going on for what ~~ 00 YOU 2 
seemed hours until, at last, an mente STOP TOBACCO: 
agreement was made whereby 
Brewster and Hardy should act 
jointly, a referee situation not al- 
together unusual. 

With that announcement the 
fighters were told to undress, both 
men having been in the ring for an 
hour and a quarter, since it was 
now one o'clock. They removed 
their trousers, sweaters and sing- 
lets, and stood ready in their fight- 
ing trunks and spike shoes.. 

Here is Mr.. Sullivan’s fond de- 
scription of his fellow Irishman: 

“Gentle reader, the writer is not 
bordering on the hyperbolic when 
he states that the demeanor and 
the attitude of this new gladiator 
to the prize ring as he stood erect 
on that historic day on the Gulf of 
Mexico, resembled in fact a model 
human physical form carved out of 
the finest alabaster marble. He re- 
sembled Sparticus, the gladiator, 


The Ball Clinic, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., has perfected a specialized system 
of treatment for rheumatism and 
arthritis combined with the world fa- 
mous mineral waters and baths. This 
new svstem of treatment is fully de- 
scribed in the book and tells how it 
may be possible for you to find free-— 
dom from rheumatism. 


You incur no obligation in sending 
for this instructive book. It may be 
the means of saving you years of un- 
told misery. For writing promptly, 


the Clinie will send their newly com- 
bined book entitled, “Rheumatism— 
Good Health, Life’s Greatest Bless- 
ing.” Address your letter to The Ball 
Clinic, Dept.590S Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, but be sure to write today. 
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when he entered the Coliseum of 
ancient Rome.” 


John L. Sullivan at the age of 
twenty-four. That’s telling ‘em 
brother! 

Unfortunately the future man- 
ager of the St. Louis Browns was 
sparse of words relating to the fight 
itself. He scarcely says a word about 
it except that his namesake won, 
that it was a savage mill with bare 
knuckles, and that the Boston 
Strong Boy dealt out fearful pun- 
ishment until Ryan could no longer 
come out of his corner. 


For an eye-witness description of 
the fight we take you now to a 
symposium written by hard-boiled 
New York reporters for the Herald, 
Daily Graphic, Evening Post, Times 
.and World. ) 
Ryan was the first to lead. His 
blow fell short and in return he 
took a hard punch to the neck 
from Sullivan’s left fist, hard as 
granite. Close fighting followed, the 
first round ending when Sullivan 
knocked Ryan down with a heavy 
right-hand blow to the face, split- 
ting the cheekbone. The second 
round began with Sullivan rushing 
the champion, and after some furi- 
ous battling, they clinched and 
Ryan threw the challenger, falling 
heavily on top of him. It had been 
a desperate wrestle on the part of 


Ryan, visibly tiring him, though 
his supporters were encouraged by 
his taking the round, which auto- 
matically ended when either man 
was thrown or knocked down. 

In the third, Ryan’s friends be- 
gan to lose confidence, for Sulli- 
van, after some skirmishing for an 
opening, found it and for the sec- 
ond time floored the champion with 
a terrific body blow. In the fourth 
both men sparred for a short time, 
then Sullivan quickly resumed the 
offensive. After seevral hard punch- 
es, Ryan was forced backward to 
his corner. Here, despite a vain ef- 
fort to avoid being cornered, the 
champion fell from a powerful left 
to the mouth. His upper lip was 
split by the punch, his face already 
lumpy from blows. . 

The fifth round was much like 
the fourth, ending slightly in favor 
of Ryan, Sullivan not seeming to 
make any great effort, biding his 
time, grinning confidently. But he 
opened so freshly in the sixth, that 
Ryan’s bloodied expression plainly 
showed he had met his master. 
Again they clinched, and as Sul- 
livan, apparently acting under in- 
structions, did not make any effort, 
he was again wrestled to the 
ground, ending the round. 

The seventh round was sharp and 
decisive. The challenger at once got 
in half a dozen blows, one of which 


"Remember now. Army Quartermaster Depot, 
Philadelphia, one dozen shorts, size 38. 


sent the champion down again as 
though pole-axed. He couldn’t pos- 


sibly take that punishment much 
longer. When “time” was called, 
both men answered promptly, al- 
though Ryan showed that he had 
little strength left. They fought for 
some seconds all over the ring, and 
finally Ryan slipped on the blood- 
spattered grass just as Sullivan was 
about to hit him. It was feared by 
the challenger’s backers that a foul 
would occur, but with a smile the 
Boston Strong Boy withheld the 
blow. On Ryan’s getting up they 
resumed fighting, clinched, both 
men going down. 


N THE NINTH and last round, 

Ryan came out quickly from his 
corner, though it was evident that 
he was nearly ‘asleep.’ Sullivan 
rained savage punches on_ the 
bleeding and puffed face when—to 
the surprise and excitement of all 
—Ryan rallied and followed Sulli- 
van to the middle of the ring. Here 
he took a terrific right-hand blow 
that knocked him senseless in a 
grotesque heap of flesh. He was 
quickly carried to his corner, yet 
was unable to answer to the call of 
the time-keeper. The two referees 
therefore declared Sullivan the 
winner and announced the time of 
the fight as eleven minutes. . 

Two of the newspaper accounts 
say that the doctors found Ryan's 
jaw broken in two places. His face 
had been battered into a bloody 
pulp by iron fists, his upper lip cut 
through, and in further examina- 
tion of him the doctors discovered 
that he had entered the ring suf- 
fering from hernia! To add to his 
misery a thief had entered his hotel 
room during the excitement of the 


fight, had stolen all his clothes and. 


$300 in cash. ; 
John L. Sullivan, barely marked, 
was the new champion of the 
world. Bets were paid. The lust of 
the savage battle seeped into men’s 
veins. Fist fights broke out over 


real and fancied grievances. Hun- | 


- gry, thirsty, satisfied with their 
money’s worth, thousands of our 
forebears, keyed to passion by what 
they had just witnessed, began the 
three-mile walk back to the depot 
at Mississippi City. They left be- 
hind them a trampled croquet lawn, 
broken chairs, smashed benches, 
scraps of bread and cheese and 
meat, branch-torn trees, litter of 


paper, cigar butts, empty bottles— 


and a churned-up square of grass 
darkened with the gore of a fear- 
fully-beaten gladiator who up to 
some fifteen minutes ago had been 
called the greatest fighting man in 
the whole world. 


THE END 


The arrival of a turtle fisherman 
from Key West or the fishing 
grounds off Nicaragua is a big event 
in the lives of Cayman Islanders, 
who lead a mighty tranquil exist- 
ence for 12 months every year— 
year in and year out. And as soon 
as a Sail is sighted, the good word 

is quickly passed via the island 
grapevine. | 


N OLDEN DAYS, the natives were 

even happier to greet sailing 
Ships, only for a different reason. 
Then the Cayman Islanders were 
engaged in the somewhat dubious 
profession of wrecking ships for a 
living. In conducting their illicit 
trade, they lured proud sailing ves- 


sels onto jagged coral heads and > 


reefs with misplaced lights, then 


plundered the wrecks and built 


small houses from the teakwood 
and mahogany in them. | 

Pirates, privateers and_ slave 
traders made this British posses- 
sion their headquarters 165 years 
ago. After the last slaves were freed 
in 1833, they adopted their owners’ 
names, hence both blacks and 
whites today bear common names. 
Everyone proudly calls himself an 
“Englishmun.”’ | 

Columbus is credited with discov- 
ering the Cayman Islands on his 
last voyage in 1503 and noting the 


presence of turtles. Later, fisher- 


men reported that the turtles mi- 
grated to Cayman every summer 
from the Gulf of Honduras to lay 
their eggs. ; 

After Britain captured Jamaica 
from the Spaniards in 1655, Ad- 
miral Penn, being short of supplies, 
sent several of his ships to Cayman 
to seize French fishermen remov- 
ing turtles. 

But it wasn’t until the close of 
the 18th century that the first per- 
manent inhabitants moved to 
Grand Cayman to catch turtles for 
sale to merchant ships. When the 
Cayman grounds were depleted, 
they sailed to the southern coast 
of Cuba and, later, to the Mosquito 


_ Coast of Nicaragua. Today, Cayman 


is merely the home of the turtle 
fishermen. | 


RAND CAYMAN is flat, with the 

highest point of land only 50 
feet above sea level. Cocoanut trees 
formerly covered considerable coast 
line acreage until bud-rot destroy- 
ed the copra industry in the 1920s. 
Subsequent hurricanes. have de- 
stroyed nearly every tree. | 


Even today, whenever a hurri- 


FISHING FOR GIANT SEA TURTLES 
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cane breaks loose, schooners an- 
chored in Georgetown harbor run 
for the open sea so they won’t be 
driven ashore. The sea is Cayman’s 
greatest enemy, for it can wreck 
homes and pollute fresh water wells 
with salt. 

There aren’t any undertakers on 
this coral-limestone isle. A native 
begins to build his coffin as soon as 
he becomes ill. Some persons al- 
ways keep one on hand, just in 
case a neighbor may pass away 
suddenly. 

~The island jail.is roofless; al- 
though its walls are topped with 
broken bottles to prevent the few 
prisoners (occasionally someone 
drinks too much rum) from escap- 
ing. Only one homicide is written 
in the police records and that oc- 
curred about two centuries ago. 

Cayman, where frequent new is- 

sues of postage stamps sold to phil- 
atelists finance nearly one half the 
governmental expenses, has been a 
peaceful corner of the world, even 
during the two world wars. Some 
fishermen joined the Royal Navy 
‘in 1940-41, duplicating their fa- 
thers’ action in the first World 
War. A visaed passport was required 
from 1939 to 1945, but other than 
that, there were few changes in the 
everyday life at Georgetown. 


Most of the dwellings at George- 
town are built on posts to prevent 
dampness and ants from attacking 
the wood. Some are of clay with 
either corrugated metal or thatch- 
ed roofs remindful of tiny villages 
on Pacific atolls. 


The islanders have been detach- 
ed from the rest of the world so 
long that they must find their 
simple pleasures among themselves. 
Moving pictures are almost non- 
existent, although an old flicker is 
occasionally resurrected in the 


' Town Hall, where dances, concerts 


and other social gatherings are 
held. . 
One must drink his potent Ja- 
maica rum straight with a brack- 
ish water chaser, for there isn’t any 
ice on Grand Cayman. The price is 
only a shilling for a jigger of heavy, 


dark rum, and a generous one at 
that. | 


HEN the crew of the Adams 
YY reported back aboard the 
schooner at the end of the week, 
they carried bread, cakes and oth- 
er delicacies prepared by their 
families. Two months is a long time 
to eat turtle and fish three times 
a day—even when you are accus- 
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A 


tomed to it. (New England fisher- 
men hardly ever eat fish at sea, al- 
though they may have 230,000 
pounds aboard their trawler.) 

Their first stop after leaving Cay- 
man was Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Nicaragua, home of the Mosquito 
Indians and a handful of farmers. 

According to legend, Columbus 

was trapped by a great storm which 

all but wrecked his small ship on 
the same voyage that he discover- 
ed Cayman, His thoroughly-fright- 
ened crew threatened to head back 
for home unless they saw land 
within the next 24 hours. 

The following day they sighted 
the northeastern coast of Nicar- 
agua, which. Columbus promptly 
named Cape Gracias a Dios— 
Thanks to God. Today, a small mili- 
tary garrison is stationed here 
along with customs officials. 

Nattily-dressed officials boarded 
the Adams and authorized a six- 
month turtle fishing permit in re- 
turn for the fee of $3.25. Within 
two hours, Captain Ebanks was un- 
der sail for Mosquito Key, a tiny, 
uninhabited isle about 40 miles 
southeast of Cape Gracias, where 
he made a short inspection of the 
10 storage “crawls,” then shoved off 
for the main fishing grounds cover- 
ing a narrow 100-mile strip a few 
hours sail from the Nicaraguan 

coast. 


OR MANY years the turtle fish- 
ing grounds were plagued by 
outside interference. In fact, a cen- 
tury ago Great Britain set up a 
protectorate over the Mosquito 
coast and installed a native ruler. 
_ At the end of 20 years, however, the 
English withdrew, but they didn’t 
yield all their claims until 1894. 
Currently, Cayman fishermen pay 
a 50 cent tax to Nicaragua on each 
turtle they clear from Cape Gracias. 
After a breakfast of boiled turtle 
- and rice, the fishermen took to 
their small boats armed with rolls 
of 17-inch bar-mesh net. Soon they 
located two turtles feeding on eel 
grass and tracked them all day. 
When the sun set, the reptiles scur- 
ried to their nest for the night. The 
green turtle, like a chicken, always 
goes home to roost and is easy to 
catch for this reason. 
Above the gathering spot, the 
_ fishermen dropped a buoy. The fol- 
lowing day, after the turtles went 
out again to feed, they set their 


nets around the nesting grounds. 
When the turtles returned late in: 


the afternoon, they struck the nets, 
became completely entangled in 
them and were caught by the flip- 
pers when they rose to the surface 
to : breathe. | | 
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While the turtle cannot gill itself 
as fish do, the net serves much in 
the manner of a gill net, the turtle 
getting caught in the meshes by its 
head and flippers and, after a futile 
struggle to break free, rising to the 
surface where fishermen either 
lasso a flipper or grip it. in their 
bare hands, 

The Cayman Islanders fish with 
the wind, tying one end of their 
15-fathom net to the buoy and an- 
choring the other end to a heavy 
sinker. They set the nets in a 
straight line running about 30 feet 
deep. . 

“Ve make the rounds every day,” 
Captain Ebanks explained, speaking 
with the unusual Elizabethan drawl 
peculiar to all Cayman Islanders. 
Every “w” becomes “v,” while “uh” 
is pronounced ‘“o.” Thus turtle be- 
comes tortle and wind becomes 
vind. 

“Vether or not ve find tortle in 
them, ve move the nets every day,” 
the skipper went on, squinting in 


the blinding sun. 


The catch was hauled aboard the 
dories, then transferred to the 
schooner in the afternoon. Seamen 
tied the fore and aft flippers on one 
side with palm thatch passed 
through holes punched with a big 
needle. | , 


Only the cow turtle is used for 
canning. Throughout the West In- 
dies, many of them are caught dur- 
ing the egg-laying period in the 
spring, when the females deposit 
their eggs in 20-inch-deep holes 
on the beach shallowed out with 
powerful alternate strokes of the 
hind flippers. 

After they deposit from 50 to 200 
eggs in the nest, they replace the 
sand and waddle back to the sea. 
Contrary to popular belief, green 
sea turtles (and the others) do not 
have teeth, but their jaws have 
horny, chisel-like, biting edges. . 


VERY Saturday the 
Adams” hauled anchor for 
Mosquito Key to “crawl” the week’s 
catch. Ashore, the turtles’ flippers 
are untied and they are pushed 
into one of the “crawls’—a Cay-~- 


man corruption of corral—built . 


with. closely-spaced palmetto logs 


which permit the water to change . 


continuously, yet keep the turtles 
prisoners, : 

In this manner, hundreds of rep- 
tiles are kept alive for weeks at a 
time, until the schooner has a hold- 
ful for marketing in Key West. 


Two men gathered vegetation | 


from the sea bottom to feed the 
vegetarian green turtles, which 
grow fat on three weekly feedings 


Ae. 


of grasses approximating nature’s 
own menu. 

At the end of seven weeks, the 
Adams was loaded with 438 turtles 
weighing anywhere from 100 to 350 


pounds each for the return trip to — 


Key West. Five days later, she 
dropped her mud hooks at the edge 
of the Southwest channel. Tiny fig- 
ures crept down the ratlines. Men 
on deck furled the gray fo’sails and 
mainsails. 

After lunch, a lighter went out 
to unload the turtles while Captain 
Ebanks went ashore with his note- 
books to record the weights of the 


catch and credit the crew with 


their share. 


Turtle fishing is a cooperative en- | 


terprise with the skipper footing 
half the expenses of the trip, the 
crew the other half. It’s similar to 
the American fishing system of 
shares, whereby the captain, after 
deducting the expenses, receives a 


larger slice of the sale price than — 


the crew. 


- Upon catching a turtle, the fish- 

ermen carved their initials on the 
soft undershell. At the end of the 
trip, when the load was sold to the 


Florida cannery for $5 for every 
turtle over 125 pounds, and one- 


half as much for smaller ones, they 


were credited with that sum minus 
50 cents U.S, duty. 


O MAKE your own turtle soup, 

try this Florida recipe for six 
servings: 
- 1 can turtle meat. 

2 cans bouillon. 

4 cloves. 

6 peppercorns. 

Bit of bay leaf. 

Pinch of mace. 

Speck of cayenne. 

Sprig of thyme. 

Sage or majoram. 

2 tablespoons chopped onion. 

2 tablespoons butter. 

3 tablespoons flour. 

4 tablespoons sherry. 

1 sliced lemon. 


Salt to taste. 


Separate the turtle from the | 
- green fat, then cut the fat into 
cubes. Cook the meat and herbs in 


one can of bouillon for 30 minutes. 
In another pot melt butter, add the 
onion and slightly saute, then add 
flour and mix thoroughly. Add the 


other can of bouillon and cook five 


or six minutes, then pour into the 
turtle mixture and cook another 
five minutes Add the fat cubes. 
Pour into soup tureen, add sherry, 
stir, garnish with lemon and serve. 


Then sit back and beam at the. 


family’s congratulations. 
THE END 
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Worth many times its special 


or get out of order 


ished aluminum 


° Weighs less than 1 pound (size 
| \ 23/, inches x 334, inches) 


* Underwriter Approved 6-foot 
extension cord 


* Costs little to operate a day 


FULLY GUARANTEED! 


The Kem Electric Faucet Heater is 
skillfully made and guaranteed 
against any and all defects in ma- 
terial and workmanship. With ordi- 
nary care it will give years of satis- 


factory service. 
SF 
as) 
MAIL COUPON Topay: 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES 


¢ Operates on AC or DC current 


* No moving parts to wear away 


° Constructed of handsomely fin- 


ep} 


low price 
of only 


: 378 
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The Amazing ELECTRIC FAUCET HEATER that gives 


24 HOURS A DAY! 


Think of it! THE HOT WATER YOU WANT— 
the moment you want it—from any sink cold-water 
faucet ... just by plugging Kem’s amazing new 
Faucet Heater into the nearest electrical outlet. 
No boiler or tank needed! No fussing with fires. At- 
tached in a jiffy—takes seconds to attach or remove. 


You merely turn faucet 
to regulate temperature. 


° For SHAVING early in 
the morning and late 
at night 

¢ For BABY’S BOTTLES 

° For use in SICKROOM 

° For quick LAUNDERING 

° For use in FACTORY, 
SHOP AND STORE 

° For GARAGE, BASE- 
MENT, etc. 

° For FARMS, BUNGA- 
LOWS and COTTAGES 
that do not have reg- 
ular hot water supply 
or where not readily 
available 

¢ When HEATING. PLANT 
BREAKDOWN stops 
hot water supply 


You’re never without hot water when: you 
own a Kem Electric Faucet Heater. Get one 


now at the amazingly low cost of only $3.98. 
Mail coupon TODAY! 


KEM COMPANY 
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18 East 41st Street, Dept. 1-Y, New York 17,N. Y. 
WRITE, COME IN OR CALL LE 2-4181— 8th FLOOR 


KEM COMPANY, 18 East 41st Street, Dept. 1 
[] Rush KEM HOT WATER HEATER C.O.D 


-Y, New York 17, N. Y. 
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»MARXMAN> - 
ON THE NEXT PIPE YOU BUY 


Active men know the re- 
laxing companionship of 
a fine pipe. The famed 
MARXMAN fills the bill. 
Yes, it gives you mild, mel- 
low smoking that becomes 
sweeter with time. But 
more ... the MARXMAN 
is designed to the highest 
standards of pipe-crafts- 
manship... selected, aged 
briar in rich and beautiful 
grains... handsome 
shapes, the exclusive prod- 
ucts of creative artisans. 


PIPES SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 


Sotd at tine Stores Cverywhtee 


>»MARX MAN> MARXM 


Interesting booklet for pipe 
smokers. Tells how fo break 
in a pipe... shows how fine 
pipes are made. Address... 


The MEL-O BRIAR 


Hand-made and sculptured by 
oldtime craftsmen. Fashioned of 
thoroughly aged, carefully 
selected briar. Varied shapes in 
rich umber tones. $3.50 


The SUPER BRIAR 


A pipe of matchless beauty. 
Each piece of briaris selected 
for its perfection of grain 
pattern . . . enhanced by 
hand rubbing and polish- 
ing. In your favorite shapes. 


$5.00 


‘The BENCH-MADE 


mported, seasoned briar, 
carefully and skillfully 
_ turned and tooled by hand. 
A pipe of rare distinction. 


$5.00 $7.50 $10.00 


. Regular Large Massive 


Desk 2 


AN PIPES, 29 W. 24' STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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